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THE SECRET MARRIAGE. 



CHAPTEE I. 



** The mind of man naturally yields to necessity, and 
oiir wishes soon subside when we see the impossibility 
of their being granted.'' 

" The world must be just. It always leayes every 
maUi with profound unconcern, to set hia own rate." 

Ehbbson. 

Whek Ormond returned home, he found, 
to his great disappointment, that Lady lisle 
and Alice were engaged to spend a quiet 
evening with Lady Majrflower. 

He had scarcely a moment to say more 
than " I had hoped we should have been all 
together this evening, dear Alice," as he 
handed her to the carriage. 

VOL. ni. B 
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She turned upon him a look of inexpreasi- 
ble happiness; f or his few Mnd words-lately 
80 few — ^had gone straight to hel* heart. She 
could not reply at the moment — ^words were 
wanting ; but often during the course of the 
evening, came back the sweet tones of his 
kind voice, his look of fondness, and a mo- 
mentary feeling of long-lost delight thriUed 
throS^ her Again, and in one moment, 
the whole aspect of life was changed ; there 
returned a strange misgiving, darkening aU ; 
she dared not trust herseh^ she had learnt so 
sad a lesson. 

Lady Mayflower had purposely kept her-^ 
self disengaged this evening, in order that 
she might enjoy a confidential interview with 
Lady Lisle and Alice. In the latter she 
took so great an interest, that she was not a 
little disappointed at the failure of the schemes 
she had, on her first arrival in London, so 
charmingly concerted. 

"I have been so engaged, my dear Clara, 
that I positively have LJn^ time for a long 
friendly chat; and after dinner, which will 
be so very cozy, we three alone, we will have 
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our coffee in the conservatory, and discuss 
matters." 

Wliat these " matters " were likely to be, 
Alice had some faint idea, having gained a 
tolerable insight into the kind-hearted but 
worldly disposition of her busy, energetic 
Mend ; but a gleam of newly-found happi- 
ness enabled her to look forward to the cate- 
chizing she felt she had to undergo, as a 
matter more of joke t|han earnest. 

Accordingly, the repast ended, Lady May- 
flower led the way into the conservatory, 
which was bright with flowers, cool with 
fountains, comfortable witti arm-chairs, and 
brought to mind the description of Eastern 
luxury, as nightingales, bullfinches, and ca- 
naries, joined their melodious voices, to wel- 
come the approach of their mistress. 

Carefiilly shutting the glass door behind 
her opening into 'the drawing-room, Lady 
Mayflower began to relieve her mind of its 
long pent-up anxieties, as she turned a look 
almost ludicrous in its earnestness on Alice, 
who was intent upon examining the contents 
of a large cage of caoaries. 
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" AKce ! You do not really mean it ! — ^I 
cannot believe it ! " 

"What, dear Lady Mayflower?" replied 
Alice, laughing in spite of herself. 

"Ah! you are a naughty child, I see; but 
I will not be misunderstood. Is it really 
true ? Have you positively refused my fa- 
vourite. Lord P- , or are you only in joke 

— ^playing a little game to amuse yourself, 
and keep him in suspense? Now, am I 
right?" 

" You are right in one instance, but wrong 
in your explanation of my refusal of Lord 
P • He could not misunderstand me ! " 

" No, my dear, I am afraid he did not ; he 
came to me yesterday in a most disconsolate 
mood. What could be the reason of your 
rejection of him?" 

"Simply that I have no wish to marry 
him." 

" Nonsense, my dear ! Eeally, Clara, such 
countrified, nonsensical notions you should 
not permit ! How do you know that another 
such offer will be made to you this season? 
It is getting late ; and then, another season 
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he may take it into his head to many some 
one else. After all I said in your fevour, 
and doing all I could to bring about the 
aflto!" 

Lady Lisle smiled. 

"Alice is entirely to blame in this matter, 
I assure you ; she must account to you for 
her own actions. I have no wish to influ- 
ence her." 

"I can assure you, he is not nearly so 
good a pacti, a comparatively new title, lots 
of young brothers and sisters, who wiU be 
falling in love, and preying upon the resources 
of the estate." 

■ 

"But who — ^who are you alluding to?" 
exclaimed Alice. 

" To whom, but to the happy individual 
who has found favour in your eyes. Miss 
Lisle, and for whom you have set at nought 
all my schemes and wishes?" 

Alice again pleaded ignorance. She knew 
that her secret was in her own keeping, as 
far as Lady Mayflower was concerned. 

" My dear child ! I am sorry to think you 
have any prudery or affectation belonging to 
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you ; I thought better of you. Lord Horace 
Stackford is decidedly a young man with 
great pretensions, and very good-looldng as 
well; but " 

'^ Lord Horace ! " echoed both mother and 
daughter, in a tone of expostulation. 

" Yes, my dear ; I think Alice might have 
asked my opinion before she allowed herself 
to enter into a matrimonial engagement, for 
of course her avowed preference for Lord 
Horace renders all fiiture efforts on my part 
useless. I had hoped one of higher rank, 
merit, and consideration, would have won 
the heiress of Ashton ; but I suppose there 
is no use reasoning with young girls who are 
allowed to have their own way in such mat- 
ters." 

" Alice has no preference for Lord Horace, 
I assure you ; whatever report says is per- 
fectly untrue on this subject." 

" Indeed !" cried Lady Mayflower, in un- 
feigned delight and astonishment. " Then, 
after all. Lord P may still have a chance ; 

or even the young Duke of Q , if he will 

only stay one fortnight away from his groufl- 
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ing hill, but I know he is an absurdly keen 
sportsman," 

" You mistake altogether ; pray, pray, dear 
Lady Mayflower, allow me to explain. I 
have no wish whatever to marry at present, 
though I am most sensible of your kind in-« 
terference in my behalf. I do not wish to 
leave my mother ; I wish to see a great deal 
more of life, and enjoy my liberty. And, 
indeed, it would be utterly impossible for me 
to accept any one who is merely a ball-room 
acquaintance, however highly you may re- 
commend him to me. I had no idea Lord 

P would so good-naturedly ask me to 

marry him," continuedAlice, laughing. "The 
idea never entered my head." 

"Then, my dear, what in the world did 
you come to London for ? Your mother must 
be very unlike what I remember my poor 
dear mother was. I shall never forget her 
words. ' Caroline, my dear child, I have 
educated you with the greatest care and ex- 
pense. You have had singing, dancing, music, 
and posture masters ; masters for languages 
and conversation. Your figure, your teeth, 
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your complexion, have been sources of the 
greatest anxiety to me. You are now seven- 
teen. It is for you to make the most eKgible 
match that Kes in your power. 1 can do no- 
thing more for you than pay your dressmaker's 
bills.' " 

" Mamma, you have been sadly deficient 
in my education," said Alice, laughing so 
heartily that she really feared to offend her 
and but miBguided Mead. 

" I am afraid it is too late to pursue another 
course with you, love," replied her mother^ 
looking at her with a quiet smile of approval. 
" Well, I suppose you are a little philosopher, 
and must have youPv own way, but you are 
decidedly one of the strangest beings I have 
ever met. You are neither affected nor over- 
religious, you are neither a flirt, nor are you 
sentimental. I suppose you are fond of 
flowers and butterflies, poetry and nature, 
and play the guitar in your lonely woods at 
Ashton." 

" Exactly, and as there is no one to listen 
to me there, I form a whole race of imagiaary 
beings, whose superiority to the rest of the 
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world is manifested in the conduct which has 
been so displeasing to you, dear Lady May- 
flower," returned Alice; "butnature, I should 
think, every one was created to enjoy. Even 
in this gay city she is imitated by art itself; 
and look at your own beautiful conserva- 
tory, could any one say you were not a lover 
of flowers, and all the songsters of the 
woods ?" 

" You are quite right, this conservatory is 
my paradise. If ever I feel rather angry 
with myself or the world, I come here and 
cultivate happier thoughts amidst these living 
instances of natural beauty ; but for all that 
1 should die of ennui in a month if I could 
not at any moment collect around me a large 
assemblage of my dear fellow creatures. We 
are not made to live in seclusion." 

^^ No ! art and nature combined complete 
the perfection of our state of civilization. 
Art is but the imitation of nature, retaining 
her most pleasing iinpressions," said Lady 
lisle, enlargiQg upon her daughter's obser- 
vation. " For this reason it always appears 
to me that affectation, in mamier I mean, is 
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SO ridiculous, often a contradiction — aiTniug 
at nature, and, while counterfeiting, destroy- 
ing her," 

"Affectation certainly pays a homage to 
nature, for it endeavours to supply those ad- 
vantages which nature has withheld ; but I 
think in these days that affectation is very 
much at a discount. It is voted in the first 
place ill-bred, ancl then I confess that I do not 
think people trouble themselves much with 
counterfeiting a pleasing manner, merely for 
the sake of pleasing." 

" No ! there is an increase of selfishness, I 
think, with an increase of luxury," replied 
Lady Lisle, " consequently less regard for 
the opinion of others." 

^ ^ Consequently less affectation ! Mamma, 
I see the conclusion you were ainung at, so 
much the better a premium upon selfishness 
therefore, but not," Alice added, in a more 
serious tone, " if it lead us to forget the 
wants of others— this I am sure we are all 
apt to do." 

. " And yet we may, and should be, thank- 
fdl, my dear child, that a momentary glance 
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into misery, cruelty, and every species of evil 
is not calculated in general to leave lasting 
impressions, or we should never know happi- 
ness," replied her mother, delighted to lead 
the way to a conversation less frivolous than 
that which had gone before, as weU as to see 
an expression of happiness again animating 
her daughter's countenance. 

^ ^ You are moralizing too much for my pretty 
conservatory," returned Lady Mayflower, 
rising and leading the way into her magni- 
ficently furnished drawing-rooms. "The 
birds will sing in melancholy, or rather serious 
accents, to-morrow, and our confidences are 
at an end, or, I may say, they have not be- 
gun. I am quite disappointed. Certainly 
the adulation you have met with has not 
spoilt you hitherto, my fidr young heiress, or 

even poor Lord P ^'s admiration, which 

was, I do believe, very serious. Is there 
then really no hope for him ?" 

" Indeed no !" replied Alice, blushing, 
and fervently wishing Lady Mayflower were 
not in such a catechising mood. " We have 
no ideas in common — no similarity of tastes. 
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We should be tired of each other before we 
had been married a month," 

" But, my dear, I again repeat, position 
in society — ^riches — are everything. You 
•will discover that when you are a little older. 
You will be wiser in time," and Lady May- 
flower cast a complacent look around her 
splendid rooms. " It is folly to talk of love 
in real life, which, I dare say, your young 
heart is dreaming of. It is all very well in 
romance, when the writer is supremely care- 
ful that the reader shall never get behind the 
scenes, if he wish his hero or heroine to shine 
as such demi-angels alone do shine. And, I 
will teU you, I have myself experienced the 
truth of what I am saying. At your age, I 
did marry for love I I fancied myself the 
happiest of mortals. I wandered by moon- 
light. I lost my way amongst autumn 
forests. I listened to the music of waterfalls. 
I composed musical sonnets. I was a devoted 
wife. A year had scareely passed away, 
when I found that the fond, foolish ideas 
formed in girlhood were destined to be dis- 
solved. It is now a long time ago. I do 
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not like to recall those days. My heart would 
have broken, had it been made of brittle 
materials ; but as it was, I struggled on, I 
eonquered, I gave up the dream, and have 
been a contented woman ever since. The se- 
cond time, I miarried with very different feel- 
ings. My lord and I understand each other 
perfectly. We are the best of Mends. Sir 
Stephen^ as I once told you before, left 
me a large fortune. I divided it with my 
lord — he gave me his title and worldly 
advantages. We never interfere with each 
other, and, I assure you, are quite pleased 
to be in each other's society during some 
weeks two or three times a year. But 
that could not be borne all the year 
round." 

Alice listened in silence. The effect pro- 
duced on her by Lady Mayflower's words 
was not pleasing — stripping life, as they did, 
of its magic charms, and urging the worship 
of expediency as the idol to which all should 
fall down. 

Her mother answered — 

^^Tour theory is a doubtful one, I am 
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afiraid, though your practice is in accordance 
with-it ; but yet I regret " 

"Do not regret anything for me, dear 
Cflara. The world and I are the best of 
Mends. I require nothing from it, and there- 
fore it is at my feet. I haVe a pleasure in 
bestowing, in making others happy; and I 
only wish I could arrange all things to my 
own satisfaction." The good-natured devotee 
of the world glanced at Alice. " But to give 
experience I find impossible, or, rather, it is 
one of the few gifts no one will receive." 

"But the future?" continued Lady Lisle. 

" The future must take care of itself. I 
never allow evils in anticipation to outweigh 
present pleasure : I should be very ungrate- 
ful ! I have health and strength ; and, while 
I support ahnost every benevolent institution 
in London, I surely have a right to do what 
I will with my own ?" 

" I am glad you are not a worldly mother. 
I am glad you are not Lady Mayflower," 
said Alice, on her return home. 

The following morning Lord Horace, anxi- 
ous to ascertain his future fate, and, beyond 
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doubt^ influenced by as strong a feeling of 
love as it was possible for a shallow character 
and worldly disposition such as his to experi- 
ence, mounted his glossy bay, and took the 
direction towards Lady Lisle's house in Bel- 
grave Square. 

However, on approaching its precincts, he 
dismounted, and, giving the reins to his 
groom, proceeded thither on foot. Lord 
Horace was aware that the attention of 
passers-by was invariably attracted towards 
his handsome self, as he displayed his perfect 
horsemanship even in a crowded thorough- 
fare ; it was, therefore, not likely that he could 
hope to escape unnoticed in the aristocratic 
quarter whither he was bound. 

The purpose of his early visit to the heiress 
of Ashton would doubtless be investigated 
by many of his acquaintances, to whom he 
had spoken of his expected success. It was 
therefore advisable to keep this visit as secret 
as possible, for to say the truth, although he 
boasted openly, he was not quite certain him- 
self of the position in which he stood in 
Miss Lisle's estimation. 
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^^But why did she refuse Lord P., and look 
ooldly upon the Duke of Q.?'' he said to 
himself, as he mounted the stairs, and was 
shown into Lady Lisle's drawing room. 

It was vacant, and he had time to recon- 
sider the step he was taking, while a certain 
vague feeling of mistrust, ahnost for the 
first time in his life, came across him with 
unpleasant force. 

"But no, it is impossible," he said, half 
aloud, as giving a bewitching twist to the 
dark hair that waved upon his brow, and 
pointing the tips of the incipient moustache, 
which was his destined passport on the foreign 
tour he contemplated, he threw himself, in 
an attitude of elegant nonchalance, on the 
deep sofa which faced one of the large mir- 
rors. 

Perhaps Lord Horace had never felt so 
nervous, so little dependence upon his own 
fascinations. A strange something whis- 
pered to him, vain and simple as he waa, 
that Alice Lisle was not m^e to adorn his 
path in life, for he had never felt as perfectly 
self-possessed in her society as with the 
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generality of the world. Her artless and 
earnest manner, which marked her for jthe 
realities, and not the appearances of life, at 
times served to shake his beKef in the power 
his vanity whispered he must necessarily 
have gained over her. 

But as the door opened, Lord Horace rose 
and prepared to greet, with respectM ho- 
mage, his bride and mother-in-law elect ! 

His introduction to Mrs. Graham, who 
accompanied Lady Lisle and Alice, served 
to cover an unwonted embarrassment on his 
part, and, at the same time, farthered his 
hopes of securing a private interview with 
the young heiress, which was most essen- 
tial towards the accomplishment of his 
views. 

Mrs. Graham had affairs of importance to 
communicate to her friend, and soon retreat- 
ing with Lady Lisle iato the furthest draw- 
ing-room, left to poor Alice the entertainment 
of the unusually bashful young nobleman. 

The remembrance of Lady Mayflower's 
surmises and animadversions returned most 
unpleasantly to Alice's mind, while she con- 

VOL. ni. c 
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nected with them Lord Horace's imusiially 
early appearance. 

She sat down and began busily to employ 
herself touching upon every topic of con- 
versation which she knew in general most 
interesting to her companion, yet failing to 
draw forth his usual trivial eloquence. 

Why would he silently lengthen out so 
unconscionably long and tedious a visit ? 

His courage had never failed him imtil 
this moment, and, strange to say, Alice had 
never regarded him with so little dislike as 
now, when each moment was lowering him 
in his own estimation. 

His vanity and pride seemed utterly to 
have deserted him, as he gazed with silent 
though real admiration upon the young girl, 
whose native simplicity and impretending 
beauty appeared to remove her far above his 
attainment. 

In a ball-room amongst hundreds, she had 
dazzled and fascinated him; he had found 
time and opportunity to offer her the tribute 
of complimentary admiration, which she had 
so negligently received, but now, in the 
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bright moining Ught, in her simple though 
elegaat dress, in this qxdte " tete-i-tete " in- 
terview, she exercised a greater power over 
him than upon any previous occasion. 

^^Dear Miss lisle," he began. 

"I will, if you will excuse me, see if 
Ormond has finished break&st ; he is so un- 
usually late this morning," exclaimed Alice, 
as she rose to leave the room, determined to 
give no heed to his lordship's visibly in- 
creasing embarrassment. 

"Dear Miss Lisle — hear me, pray — ^I en- 
treat" — he put his hand upon her arm in his 
extreme agitation, to induce her to resume 
her seat—" Only one moment ! " 

Alice still retreated, though to the implor- 
ing look that was cast upon her she felt it 
impossible to withhold a moment's longer 
audience. 

" Have I mistaken ? have I dared to hope ? 
have I failed to excite any interest where 
the happiness of my life is concerned?" 
continued Lord Horace, as he followed Alice; 
all the energy of which he was capable con- 
centrating itself in these words. Strange, 
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that, througli some alteration in his feelings 
of seLf-rmportance, these decisive words 
seemed more charged with a negative than a 
positive hope. 

'' There is some unfortanate mistake, my 
lord!" replied Alice, gentiy but firmly. 
" I do not know how it can have originated 
—as a Mend, a Mend of Ormond GreviUe, 
our intimacy has progressed further, I fear, 
thaa it should have done, had I had the 
sKghtest idea of what was passing in your 
mind." 

" Oh ! do not speak so coldly, Miss Lisle ; 
do not think of me as only the friend of 
Ormond Greville. You mnst have witnessed 
and understood my devotion. It is no longer 
a secret. I implore you, recall your last 
words." He attempted to take her hand, 
but Alice withdrew it, as she continued — 

" I cannot, I grieve : believe me most 
truly, if I cause you annoyance it is quite 
umntentional ; but," she added hurriedly, 
" I was wrong, I was so completely absorbed, 
I quite overlooked " 

" Then is there no hope ? may I look for 
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no relenting, no change? have I been fol- 
lowing a shadow, while I have poured out 
at your feet all the devotion of my heart ? " 
repUed Lord Horace with unfeigned energy, 
for the coldness with which his real prefer- 
ence was regarded by the beautiful object of 
his petitions who stood before him, only 
longing to shorten the interview, and the 
fading away of certain bright worldly pro- 
spects, which the fortune of the heiress of 
ABhton was to substantiate, threw a deep 
gloom over the heart of the adventurous 
young nobleman, 

"I cannot give you any hope. I must 
entreat you, my lord, to forgive my igno- 
rance ; my little knowledge of the world must 
plead my excuse, if I gave yon any cause 
to imdLgme I looked upon yon in any other 
light than as a Mend." 

"Then I have indeed been deceived!" 
exclaimed Lord Horace in an altered tone, in 
which spoke the proud blood of the Stack- 
poles. "I have been unused to suing. I 
regret that I have not been fortunate enough 
to find favour in Miss Lisle's estimation. 
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My own deficiencies have been inimical to 
my future prospects, for a Stackpole has not 
often entreated in vain*'' 

" I am charmed to hear it," returned Alice, 
roused to something like indignation at the 
assumption of the superiority implied in these 
last words. "But I trust the first defeat 
will be the last ; and believe me, that I grieve 
siQcerely that any lesson should have been 
taught by me. I am most gratefiil for a pre- 
ference, which it is my misfortune that I can- 
not return." 

His lordship had not calculated upon so un- 
ceremonious a dismissal, and began to take a 
view of existing circmnstances, peculiarly 
disagreeable to his hitherto gratified vanity. 
The once boasted certainty of his position 
was in a moment exchanged for humiliation ; 
while a relentless host of persecutors rose up 
before him in the shape of a large circle of 
acquaintances, amongst whom he was tole- 
rated, but not esteemed, and who would 
search out the secret of his dismissal with 
rigid rectitude. To the exclusion of the 
softer feelings ^hich had partially enslaved 
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him, injured pride came to the yoimg noble- 
man's rescue, and he was in the act of bowing 
coldly, almost imperiously, to his fair rejector, 
when the door opened, and Ormond Gh-eville 
appeared. 

Seeing Lord Horace alone with Alice, he 
instantaneously retreated, for the assertions 
and conjectures which had lately reached him 
were, to his mind, now fully confirmed, by 
Lord Horace having thus really put in prac- 
tice the previous day's plan of operations. 

A few moments more, and the house-door 
had closed upon the defeated young noble- 
man ; but Ormond, with his natural impetu- 
osity, had sought Lady Lisle, and, at the 
earliest opportunity, was making known to 
her his wishes and determination. 

In the mean time, Alice had retreated to 
her own room, and was reviewing the late 
scene in a spirit which would have set at rest 
Ormond's conjectures and fears for ever, could 
he have seen into the depths of her heart. 

But now, he asked of her mother no denial 
or confirmation of his suspicions. He scarcely 
mentioned her name. He spoke of his past 
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happy life, while the tears stood in his eyes, 
of all he owed to his host and dearest friend ; 
and ended by repeating his wish to visit once 
more his native land, and there to seek his 
fortunes in the military life on which he was 
about to enter. 

Lady Lisle made no instantaneous reply. 
Her affection for Ormond was sincere ; and 
knowing as she did that he was the first 
object iu the affections of her child, she could 
not fail to contemplate the separation in pro- 
spect with extreme regret. But, with her 
usual self-control, she merely quietly assented 
to Ormond's proi:ositions, ^thout investigat- 
ing the cause of his sudden resolution, assur- 
ing him that her interest in him would lead 
her to forward his views to the utmost of her 
power. 

At that moment Alice entered, Ormond's 
few simple words of the preceding evening 
still sweetly whispering promises of happier 
days to come, though their import she could 
yet scarcely fathom. Still it was again joy 
to her to see him as of old, in earnest con- 
versation with her mother; and the bright 
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colour in her cheek, which the excitement of 
the last half-hour's interview with Lord 
Horace had produced, was heightened by the 
inward pleasure she now experienced. 

Had she been alone with her mother, she 
would instantly have confided to her the sub- 
ject of Lord Horace's conference; but in 
Ormond's presence she shrank from any 
revelation of the kind. 

Ormond, apparently determined on placing 
himself once more on a more intimate, if not 
on a more affectionate footing, and as if to 
banish any sad impressions, said gaily — 

^ ^ I congratulate you, Alice ; you look bright 
and happy. Lord Horace's conference can 
have had but one termination : you have 
accepted him !" 

A shadow of doubt lingered in the tone in 
which these words were pronounced, while 
Ormond strove to hide the anxiety he in- 
wardly felt. 

" I have not accepted him," replied Alice, 
as all her bright colour forsook her cheek, 
at the apparent calmness and indifference 
Osmond's words expressed. "Am I so totally 
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misunderstood by you," she sadly added, " in 
so important a subject as that in which my 
whole life's happiness is involved? Have 
you now so little insight into my feelings and 
character?" 

"I have judged from appearances, and 
from the world's report ; lately, I have had 
but Uttle opportunity for investigating mo- 
tives. Lord Horace's position in society is 
that which would satisfy the most ambitious, 
if only ambition were consulted." 

" But is nothing else to be considered in 
such a choice ?" again urged Alice, speaking 
with more than her habitual decision and re- 
solution. "Mutualviews, pursuits, and tastes? 
Tell me candidly, do you think we have been 
formed in the same mould ? Are we likely 
to walk the same path in life ?" 

"No, I think not, if you are the same 
dear, gentle, confiding Alice of former days I" 

"And why should I be changed? Oh, 
Ormond ! " 

Their eyes met. An expression, of late 
rarely visible, lit up the countenance of each. 
Ormond's heart beat quick. He felt the 
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truth of the oft-repeated words, with which 
Eustace had endeavoured to soothe his wound- 
ed pride, aud convince him that no allure- 
ments of wealth or station could dazzle Alice's 
simple, truthful heart ; that she did love him 
BS she loved no other, and that this was the 
moment for the efficacy of all his apparent 
ingratitude, his coldness and reserve. In 
another instant, she was pressed to his heart; 
her head rested upon his shoulder, her arms 
entwined themselves around his neck — she 
was covered with his kisses ! 

How miraculous was the change I how 
unspeakable was the joy of that moment ! It 
would have blotted out the remembrance of 
years of sorrow ; it soared to the very pin- 
nacle of earthly bliss. 

Nothing could add to or diminish from it. 
Tears — ^long years after, when the deep 
mystery of life had unfolded itself to Alice, 
this moment stood separate from those which 
had gone before — from all that followed it ! 

There was no need of question or answer. 
It seemed to each as if the secret of the 
other's heart had been by magic revealed. 
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ALL suspicion, coldness, pride had Taaished, 
and brigLit, happy love had spread its glit- 
tering wings over the horizon of life ! 

Unohserved, Lady lisle had left the room. 
To her the mystery was cleared up, which 
had L)een the cause of real sorrow to herself 
and of untold misery to her child. She read 
in Ormond's hurried decision, in Ids late 
estrangement, the workings of the proud, 
rebeUious spirit, which could never stoop to 
sue, and be deemed unworthy of the object 
on which his hopes were placed. In one 
moment, the oTerthrow of Lord Horace's 
plans had cleared away the mist which 
obscured Ormond's mind, and opened the 
way to the revelation of the natural feelings 
of liis heart. It was thus, reasoned hU bene- 
factresB, while she rejoiced over the happy 
termination of her many, though secret, 
hopes and fears. 

*'I am not worthy of you, Alice," gently 
whispered Ormond, as he led or rather lifted 
the trcmbUiig girl to the lu-iii't'st sofa. "Can 
; always — always as you 
i indeed be uiine for life? " 
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"For life and death! Who can be dear 
to me, if you are not?" 

She raised her eyes to his, as if to read 
there the confirmation of her happiness. 

"I could not have hoped to win so great a 
treasure, if something had not whispered to 
me that I was dear to you. I have been 
miserable ! Wretched feelings, whose exist- 
ence even I had scarcely guessed, have been 
for months preying on my happiness, and I 
have been blinded. I was proud: and yet I 
dared not express my gratitude, though I 
longed to tell you, to tell your mother, all I 
felt. I thought it base to seek to win your 
love — ^I, friendless, homeless ! " 

"You could not win my love, Ormond, for 
it has been woven into my very existence. 
Now I may tell you, I may own to you, that 
I too have been miserable, and more than 
miserable. I fancied — shall I say the words? 
— that you shunned, you pitied me! And 
then there was that within me aroused, which 
would have led me to my tomb sooner than 
to the footstool of your compassion." She 
hid her fece upon his shoulder j as if this 
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action alone destroyed the whole fabric of 
evil wMch had been raised to torture her. > 

"Alioel how can you utter such a word? 
'Compassion!' You, who are worthy to be 
the chosen of the highest in the land, — who 
are even now surronnded by a host of devo- 
tees! Tou, who possess all which others 
covet, and cannot obtmn ! You, so warm, so 
generous-hearted I " 

"I could never have fotmd one so dear 
and true, for at least I have studied my own 
heart. In my childish dreams, your image 
rose above every other." 

There was reproach to Ormond in this 
simple confession, which revealed to him the 
secret of her who now entrustfid all her hopes 
of happiness to his protection. He felt pained 
by the recollection of his apparent unkind- 
ness, as he exclaimed, "I knew, I felt, I was 
dear to you, but with more than a sister's 
love I felt, pOThaps " 

"I could not scpaiiito or distinguiBh," 
hasi ily interrupted Alice, " I only knew that 

"il present, everything 

L MIX' of happiiir days to 
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come, when you would return; and the 
thought of meeting again almost compen^ 
sated for your absence." 

^^But now all doubts and fears are ended* 
We must confide in each other in future: 
no more estrangement " 

^^No more misunderstanding, and heartless 
gaiety when the spirit was broken. I am 
thankful, oh! so thankful, it is all, all ended.'' 

^^Eustace Gfraham is indeed a true Mend 
and a wise counsellor," returned Ormond 
gaily, while he recalled the assistance to 
which he was indebted for his present happi- 
ness. "He opened my eyes; he showed me 
such as I really was to myself, and I can 
never thank him as he deserves." 

"Yes, Eustace is a noble character; and I 
shall love him all my life long, if he has in 
any way contributed to the joy of this 
moment. But tell me in what way are you 
indebted to him? and why should that 
have been clear to him of which it appears 
you were so utterly ignorant?" 

"Do not torture me by questions," replied 
Ormond gaily, "at the moment when I re- 
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quire all the faculties I possess, to enable me 
to understand my present strange, yet de- 
lightful position. I am as yet scarcely freed 
from a heavy and most burdensome chain, 
and I am to be encircled with links of a far 
more precious and I hope more durable ma- 
terial. Dear Alice, how can I repay all the 
happiness I owe you ?" 

"By being only happy — happier than ever, 
and then if you wiU but allow me to watch 
over you, and live for you, as I have ever 
done, I shall desire nothing more.'' 

They went together to seek Lady Lisle, 
and to make her a sharer in their newly- 
found bliss; to disclose their earnest hopes; 
to beg her approval and her blessing. 

She received them with open arms. The 
expression of their mutual wishes was but 
the fulfilling of her own ; for when she ana- 
lysed the strength of her child's devotion to 
Ormond, anxiety had lain heavily on her heart. 
Now she was only thankful that henceforth 
the course of their Hyes would run in the same 
channel Yet she openly, though kindly, 
condemned Ormond's late reserve. 
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" With more oandour and less pride, muoh 
suspense and anxiety would have been 
avoided, '^ she said, as she looked tenderly 
upon the two beings in whom were centred 
all her future care and interest. " I do not 
see how you can have reconciled it to your- 
self, Ormond," she continued, smiling, "to 
have been the cause of Alice^s deriving so 
little real pleasure from her first gay season 
in London, unless it has indeed been grati- 
fying to your vanity. I am afraid I shall 
sink very low in Lady Mayflower's estima- 
tion, and be considered utterly unworthy of 
being entrusted with the destinies of an 
heiress." 

" She will only think we both deserve a 
more distinguished place in the Zoological 
Gardens, to which she consigned us the other 
evening. But, however, she will soon be 
reconciled to my choice, I am convinced, and 
perhaps, when she knows Ormond, she will 
no longer wonder that none of her own par- 
ticular favourites could rank very high in 
my estimation." 

"Well, Alice," returned Ormond, "re- 

VOL. III. ' D 
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member, if you are ever foimd in a repentant 
mood, if you long vainly to reeaU your deci- 
sion, remember you alone are now to blame ! 
I reksted as 4 as po«ible «y bright fo. 
tune. But I do not fear." 
« Nor I." 
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CHAPTEE II. 

'' The full soul is silent. Only the rising and falling 
tides rash munniiiing through their channels. So sat 
the loyersy hand in hand ; bat for a long time neither 
spoke, neither had need of speech." 

Longfellow. 

Thus they were engaged ! 

That evening they spent at home. It 
seemed to each that a long and aaxions 
separation had, by some magic stroke, been 
ended. Many confidences were mutually 
demanded and granted, and the past shadow 
only served to heighten the brilliancy of 
present sunshine. The future was imclouded, 
as fEir as extended the powers of human 
foresight. There were no obstacles to be over- 
come. Lady Lisle was the sole guardian of 
her child. The few relatives she possessed 
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had but lately established the smallest claini 
to consideration. While she gave herself up 
to the review of past scenes, aad recalled the 
all-importaiit epoch of her life when Or- 
mond was first thrown upon her protection, 
the two youthftd claimants for aU that life 
has in store of bright and beautiful, were 
sitting apart, in the feding twiUght of a 
summer's evening, endeavouring to establish 
the certainty of the new feelings which had 
been awakened. 

So brightly did the sunshine of Alice's 
own heart gleam upon all around, that from 
her was concealed the fact, that the light she 
bestowed on Ormond was not reflected back 
to her in equal proportion. 

Both were young in years, but experience 
had in Alice ripened the firuit, which in him 
she loved had yet scarcely even set in the' 
bright and vigorous petals of youth's calyx. 

The happiness of the one was gay and 
HuperflcH '„ ha™g c<»np=«*ivelfLown 
no contrast. In the other it was deep and 
tender, as emanating from the reaction of 
sorrowful uncertainty. It was not the con- 
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sciousness of choice, but the yielding to a 
power, which, had served to counterfeit in 
Ormond the reality of Alice^s world. 

Otherwise, unity of purpose and earnest- 
ness of hope would have been all-powerfiil 
in [^chasing away pride, and in trimnphing 
over aU opposing circumstances. 

But Ormond was happy. 

Dear to him as the sister of his youth had 
ever been, still dearer now became the be- 
trothed of his manhood. 

The smile with which she looked upon 
him, the tenderness of her voice, the radiance 
of her beauty, shed over him a sweeter in- 
fluence than any to which he had hitherto 
been eubjeot, and this Ormond mistook for 
the love with which Alice regarded him. 

And so it was that the chimes of midnight, 
as they pealed through the freshened air, 
and echoed along throu^ the perspective of 
many a still busy street, were necessary to 
remind tiiem, as hand in hand they sat, of 
the flight of time. 

Lady Lisle had quietly laid down her 
book, and was gazing upon them. 
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The happiness of her child, she trusted, 
was indeed secure ; but she, as her mother, 
would no longer, as hitherto, be the centre 
of her dependence, the guide, the object of 
her deepest affection. She had cultivated 
the soil of which another was to reap the 
fruit. 

But the unselfishness of her maternal love 
instantly turned aU bitterness to joy, as she 
saw once more beaming on her child's fiwje 
the bright smile which of late had given 
place to an expression of unnatural excite- 
ment. 

In another half-hour the house was hushed 
as if in sleep ; but such peaceful influence 
was not shed till early dawn upon the happy 
heart of Alice Lisle. 

With Alice herself days flew by, while 
she realised the truth of La Eochefoucauld's 
well-known maxim — " Le plaisir de I'amour 
et d'aimer, et on est plus heureux par la 
passion que Pon a, que par celle que Pon 
donne." 

Everything assumed a new aspect. 

Mornings devoted to society, and to many 
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scarcely to be called occupations, in which 
life paL a^y d^mBg the perpet;aal change 
and turmoil of a London season ; evenings 
of gaiety, formerly serving as means for dis- 
guising inward wretchedness; trivial con- 
verse, once felt to be almost insufferably un- 
interesting, seemed now suddenly invested 
with unsuspected fascinations. 

It mattered not whether Ormond were or 
were not by her side. She was to be his for 
life ; and in this ideal world, so iragrant and 
so beautiful, Alice lived. 

Like Midas's touch, her love turned all to 
gold. Her sympathies were more than ever 
awakened and expanded in universal kind- 
ness. 

For her, in her present exalted state of 
blissful feeling, the world seemed to have 
been created, and from her own being was 
the radiance shed around. 

Lady Mayflower, kind-hearted but worldly 
woman, wrung her hands in despair, and 
was on the point of refusing an invite to the 
Duchess of J.'s dijedner when she first re- 
ceived the intelligence of Alice's engagement. 
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It was wonderful ! — ^perfectly incredible ! 
One so gifted to be so thrown away ; barter- 
ing a glittering lot, freely offered by an 
admiring world, for what ? — ^for the gratifi- 
cation of yonthful romance and folly. 

It was a positiye slight, a want of appre- 
ciation of what was worth possessing, which 
neyer could prosper ! How conld Lady lisle 
permit any conduct so atrocious, so un- 
justifiable ? 

Lady Lide only snuled, and begged for- 
giyeness of an injured world, and of Lady 
Mayflower in particular ; and at length her 
ladyshq) was so &r pacified, that she em- 
1»ioed the blushing Alice, and shook hands 
with the handsome Qnnond, wishing th^on 
both happiness^ and trosting that he was aware 
of the good fortune which had be&llen him ; 
and then I^dy MayBower determined to gire 
another grand ball in honour of the betrotiied. 

Far and wide amongst &shion's devotees 
spiead the news which Lady Mayflower pro- 
nounced incredible. The foreign {nrince gare 
an additional twist to the growth of a yeUow 
ochre mcmstadbe, which made an upper lip a 
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useless cieation, shn^ged up his well-formed 
shoulders, and pronounced English girls 
" belles k ravir, mais engou^es pour la Tie 
piiv^e et champetre." 

Poor Lord P. heaved a deep sigh, and 
raised a timid look as the handsome Ormond 
Qi^yiUe passed by with AKoe on his aim 
through Lady Mayflower's gay apartments. 

Lord Horace, with a mixture of irritability 
and contempt in his maoner, condescended to 
admowledge with a cold bow alone his for- 
mer favourites. Ormond extended his hand, 
and frankly begged for friendly oongratula- 
tions; but his lordship, taking the arm of 
the young Marquis of B., passed on into 
another saloon. 

^^You &ncied he had charms for me,'^ 
whispered Alice, as she pressed the arm on 
which she was leaning, 

*^ I had my fears ; there is no light with- 
out a shadow." 

^^ I can see no shadow, at present all is so 
very bright We are both happier than we 
were in this very room a few weeks ago." 

" Yes — let us waltz to that beautiftd 
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music;" and Ormond led his partner into 
the drawing-room. 

But the congratulations of Eustace Graham 
were amongst those which were most feel- 
ingly bestowed, and most cordially received. 
His two dearest friends were to be made 
happy, and principally through his instru- 
mentality. All mean and personal feeling, 
against which he had earnestly striven, was 
overcome, and merged in the delightful con- 
sciousness of unselfish kindness. He re- 
joiced in Alice's bright prospects. 

He loved her so truly ! 

It was fortunate perhaps for him that at 
the time of Alice's engagement a subject of 
deep interest occupied his mind. 

It was on this subject that his mother had 
undertaken a visit to London, to accomplish 
which no slight exertion was required in one 
who for years past had been living in strict 
seclusion. 

Over Mr. Graham's mode of existence and 
even life still himg an impenetrable mystery ; 
throwing not only a mournful shadow over 
his wife's solitude, but also tending to re- 
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:press in his son the buoyant spirit, reckless 
of consequences, which usually characterizes 
youth. 

The search had hitherto been in vain, 
which she had never ceased to prosecute, but 
lately, through the means of one of her 
friends, who had been most active in her 
service, she had received intelligence of 
Graham's having passed through Switzer- 
land and the northern part of Italy within 
the last two years. 

From this date all traces of his existence 
had again been lost, but new energy was 
now infused into Mary's heart, and to dis- 
cover effectually her husband's abode did all 
her efforts tend 

Eustace entered into his mother's plans 
with all the devotion of an only child, and 
with feelings awakened and nerved to the 
highest degree with sorrow, pity, curiosity, 
and natural filial attachment. His mother's 
early sorrow^, her patient endurance of them, 
his admiration of her character, had tended 
to inspire him, even in youth, with a pecu- 
liar reverence, while he considered her pos- 
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sessed of a more thaa conmioii share of wo- 
man's virtues. 

He was imacquainted with many of the 
circimistances of his parents' life, yet year 
by year their painful history unfolded to hi& 
matured understanding, and inspired him 
with strong and determined resolution. ' Still 
he was almost entirely ignorant of the share 
George Alvanley had had in his mother's so 
often observed reveries, and of his fether's. 
compulsory flight from Moorfield and Eng* 
land itself. 

He only knew that a quarrel with Alvan- 
ley had prompted to a deed of passion, and 
that his father fancied himself the destroyer 
of his Mend. 

His own position as his mother's sole 
comfort and protector, the necessity he felt 
for self-control, being himself destitute of a 
father's guidance, all had tended to form 
Eustace Graham's character, and to stamp it 
with the impress of an experience which 
years often fail to give. 

In any difficulty but that through which 
the feelings and faults of former years would 
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have been diyulged, Mrs. Graham sought 
eouQsel of and found assistance in her son. 

To him she committed the search for which 
she was so deeply anxious. And in the 
early autumn Eustace was to set out upon his 
foreign trayels. 

But to return to the happy party in Bel- 
grave Square. 

The London season was not over, but it 
was agreed that a speedy retreat from the 
dust and noise of the metropolis to the lovely 
retirement of Ashton would suit the taste of 
all, and thither, in the midst of July's Lon- 
don gaiety and country beauty, did Lady 
Lisle and the happy " fiauces " repair. 

Never was the word " home " pronounced 
with a truer appreciation of its delights than 
by the returning travellers, as the gray walls 
of Ashton once more became visible. 

And now, in the long summer days at 
Ashton, Ormond loved to indulge his taste for 
all that was most beautiful in art and nature. 
From his pen flowed poetical eflFusions, less 
marked with passion than with tenderness 
and content. His pencil gave existence to 
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the ^ncied scenes stored within, or to those 
that memory still depicted of the glories of 
his native land. His time was passing away 
so swiftly, happily, and peaceably, that he 
sometimes used in joke to tell AUce that she 
had cast a spell upon him which had changed 
to indolence all his former restlessness and 
impatience. 

To Alice it seemed but as the continua- 
tion of a former life: the second part of an 
interesting. story, which conducts its juvenile 
heroes and heroines through the more deci- 
sive episodes of life's experiences. 

If Alice had ever dreamed of happiness^ 
unfelt, now was the vision realized. 

In her youthftd dreams she read no future 
change, no possibility that life should ever 
be to her aught but the elysium on which 
she was now treading. Her warm heart, her 
quick fancy, her ardent imagination, were now 
excited and riveted by her happy love, and 
while Ormond's and her destinies were united, 
she felt no lasting shadow could be cast. 

But not for ever were these days to last. 
No ! nor even until the dawn of the marriage 
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mom ; for this day was not yet fixed- Alice 
was very young, and though no selfish 
consideration prompted Lady Lisle's deter- 
mination that at least a year should elapse 
before her marriage, she did not regret that 
such an extension should be granted to the 
maternal love which dreaded the necessary 
separation from her child. 

Eustace had not openly expressed the wish 
he had formed that Ormond should accom- 
pany him on the foreign tour he was about 
to undertake, but the subject had been dis- 
cussed between his mother and Lady Lisle^ 
and with some hesitation the latter had 
mentioned it to Ormond. Tinder any other 
circumstances, he would have hailed the pro- 
position with the greatest delight, but the 
prospect of separation from his betrothed 
considerably diminished the pleasure he 
might have had in prospect. Nevertheless, 
his friendship for Eustace Graham was a 
powerful inducement to waive other conside- 
rations, and, if Alice's consent were not toa 
unwillingly obtarued, he felt that such a 
sacrifice was demanded of him. 
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Alice felt it was a hard sacrifice. The 
tears started to her eyes as he unfolded the 
plan in question. 

" It is a cruel request ; we have been so 
happy, can it not last a little longer ? '' she 
said, imploringly. " Only wait a few months 
and let us both go together!" She laid 
down her guitar, all music had fled from her 
heart. 

"I will not press it, dearest; it is only 
for Eustace's sake. He wished it, or I should 
not have proposed it ; but I will give it up, 
indeed I will." 

*' No ! " said Alice, as she looked mourn- 
fully iato his face. " I must not be so very 
foolish, so very selfish. Poor Eustace ! he has 
been always kind ever since I can remember 
anything — ^I must submit to the separation 
for his sake." 

"Only for a few months, darling, and 
soon we will visit beautiful Italy together." 

" You promise me to return if I am very 
unhappy ? " 

" Yes ! but Eustace would rather die than 
make you imhappy. He has never urged 
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Ms request himself. He is so generous and 
unselfish." 

^^ Therefore I must reward him; indeed, 
I think I shall feel less amdous^ if ho 10 jriOi 
you, than if you were to go alone* It is 
selfish to wish you to remain here, when I 
know your extreme longing to revisit Italy." 

"Foolish child, what do you fear?" re- 
turned Ormond, looking fondly at her down- 
east face. "Do you entirely overlook the 
sacrifice I am myself making ?" 

" It never occurred to me it could be to 
you so great a sacrifice. You know we are 
naturally so much more dependent, more 
timid and anxious : voyages by sea, journeys 
by land ^" 

"Perils inballoons, and ball-rooms, amongst 
robbers, aad railroads!" replied Ormond, 

gaily. 

" I give you leave to laugh at my fears, 

if you do not excite them. I must give you 

leave of absence for six months ; if you love 

me, return when they are past." 

" Your letters will be my reward, Alice ; I 

shall expect one in three weeks from this day." 

VOL. ni. ' E 
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"So soon!" 

But she had still three weeks' reprieve. 
In three weeks much might happen. Mr. 
Graham might have nnexpectedly returned 
before they expired I 
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CHAPTER III. 



*' If thou wert gone 
To the grave's bosom, with thy radiant brow — 
If thy deep, thrilling voice, with that low tone 
Of earnest tenderness, which now, even now. 
Seems floating through my sonl, were music taken 
For ever tcom this world— oh, thus forsaken, 
Gould I bear on ? Thou liVst, thou liVst, thou'rt mine." 

Mrs. Hjouirs. 

But Mr. Graham did not return, and while 
the days passed only too qnickly away, Alice 
felt that each hour was diminishing the chance 
that something une:q)ected might occur to 
prevent her separation fix)m Ormond. But, 
in her unselfishness, she avoided expressing 
all she felt, lest she should pain him she 
loved, perhaps even make him alter his de- 
termination. 
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He was, if possible, kinder and more affec- 
tionate than usual, and their many hours of 
companionship were principally devoted to 
anticipations of plans, which Ormondes re- 
turn was to realise. 

He scarcely knew himself how vivid had 
been his recollections of Italy, or how deeply- 
rooted was his affection for his own land, 
until the prospect of a speedy return thither 
revived his recollections of it. 

But the inevitable flight of time had 
brought Ormond to the last evening of his 
stay at Ashton Park, and he and Alice wan- 
dered on the shore beneath the terrace, 
while the breeze sighed through the waving 
trees which crowned the steep grey rock. 
There was a conscious sadne^ in their hearts, 
which precedes the separation of those who 
are dear to each other, even when no oth^ 
barrier to happiness exists. Ormond secretty 
repented a decision which cost them both so 
dear, and as he looked upon Alice's anxious 
feoe, he wished that the tie had indeed united 
them, whidi no human power could sever, 
before his separation from her. 
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The daj had been hot and snltry, and the 
fresh flca-breeze^ as it slightly curled tiie ad- 
vancing waves, agreeably connterbalanced 
&e lasgnor that had apparently overspread 
all nature. 

^ It is just sixteen years since that ter- 
rible tempest visited these shores/' said 
AHce, as she seated herself by Ormond's 
side, on the fragment of a boat which had 
been wrecked, and suffered to remain half- 
buried in the sand* ^' I have but a vague 
BOGoUecftion of it, and yet, I think, child as I 
was,*a strong impression of terror was made 
upon me, mnd, much as I admire, I do not 
love this great, dark, nnfa^thomable ocean. 
I wish, I cannot help wishing, that you were 
not going to trust yourself to its treacherous 
might I h&re observed my mother, if pos- 
sible, always avoids walking or driving along 
this coast." 

^* Your dear, kind mother ! She has, in- 
deed, borne her trials like an angeL I can- 
not wonder at her avoiding any scene which 
would forcibly recall that dreadful epoch in 
her life. From that time I date the history 
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of my existence : how have I longed to be 
virtuous and brave as Sir Harry Lisle — as 
your father, dear Alice ! '' 

She turned her soft, blue eyes upon him, 
expressive of peculiar earnestness. " Oh^ 
come back to me, Ormond; I feel over- 
whelmed with a strange, yet nameless fear ! 
Why have we turned our steps towards this 
solitary shore, and why do the images conr 
nected with my lamented parent's fate return 
this evening with unwonted vividness to 
memory ? I feel again as I used to do when 
my mother wept at his tomb, and I stodd by 
gazing up into her pale, sad fece, and on her 
black, her mourning dress : and yet she was 
happy, as happy as I have been ! " 

He drew her closer towards him, and kissed 
her cheek, her hands. It almost pained 
him to know how much she loved him ! It 
seemed ominous of evil! And while she 
clung to him, as if she could not part from 
him, he could only reassure her with words 
of kindness and affection. * 

" I am very, very foolish, but you must 
forgive me ; I would not willingly give you 
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a moment's tmeasmess, Ormond, but I feel 
it will be hard to part from yon." 

^^ The time will pass so quickly, darling; 
besides, tell me what you fear." 

'^ I cannot explain, but I fear everything 
this evening; at times I am not so £Eunt- 
hearted, at times I feel we must bow to 
destiny, at others I feel to struggle against 
it." 

" Come, you must not give way to fenciM 
miseries," said Ormond kindly; "besides, 
what do you mean by destiny? Is it that if 
I am to be drowned, a good opportunity is 
offering for such a fate in this my first voy- 
age? or does some other untimely destiny 
await me, do you think ? " 

Alice smiled; but these words feU fearfully 
upon her heart. 

"I know we have no power to avert fate. 
The crushing thunderbolt may be ready to 
Ml, even while we are gazing at the stun- 
mer sky. Still, I think we are privileged to 
iise precautions." 

"It is, I allow, difficult to know where 
free will begins to act, and predestination 
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ceases," replied Ormand thoughtfiilly; ^^but 
as the issue of eadi event is known before- 
hand to an oTerruling Providence, so each 
rational individual is left free to dioose the 
right, and avoid the wrong, in following the 
piif±L of life. It shonld 'he enough tot us^ 
that when we hav« done our best, our 
utmost, we bow to a superior will in the 
ordering of events. The hand of a watch 
points the hour, while the machinery is hid. 
We have no doubt but that there is a regu- 
liBtting power within.^' 

^^ Yes, but still nothing can satisfy me to- 
ni^. It is not only the sea that I fear ; it 
is distance, separation, time. Ormond, will 
you promise " 

«I promise eTerytiimg. I only wish to 
quiet your fears," Ormond hastily replied ; 
^^faut can you doubt my Mth and affection, 
Alice ? Can yon think basely of me ? Are 
we not pledged to each other? Could I 
desert you? Unless you release yourseU^ 
we are one for life." 

^ I am content : I fear nothing now. 
Only q>eak those words once again, that I 
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insLj treasure them in my heart for ever. 
I have had but a faint experience of sorrow. 
You see I shrank £rom even the shadow of it. 
I am afraid I am not formed for endurance." 

^^ We cannot say what our strength may 
be until it be tried, dear Alice. I beHeye 
tender, fragile woman has a greater capacity 
&r endurance, than proud, self-trusting man. 
Your life is almost, I may say, formed on 
the model of endurance. Look at the exam- 
ples you have before you in your own mother, 
in Mrs. Graham, Where you often conquer, 
we yield, and shrink, and die. But Heaven 
defend you, my Alice, from all sorrow, and 
may I, at least, be but the instrument of 
happiness to you.'' 

The dark shadow at length seemed passing 
away from Alice's spirit, and, inwardly chid- 
ing herself for her want of confidence and 
dependence, she determined to spend the 
last few hours with Ormcmd rather in smiles 
than tears* On reaching home she sat down 
to the piano, and while she sang the beauti- 
fol " Addio" of Schubert, she endeavoured to 
fixrget that the morrow was ihe parting day. 
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Eustace Gxaliain had joined his Men d. 
They were to start together from Ashton. 

Alice's sad countenance expressed to his 
keen perception more than did her words. 

As he now and then cast a silent look 
upon her, while she sang, or sat ia deep con- 
verse with Ormond, his heart smote him for 
being the cause of anxiety to her. He 
would willingly have released his friend from 
his engagement to him. But it was too late. 

The two friends were to start early ; but 
Alice, in her unquiet spirit^ had risen, and 
was now busying herself in various little 
matters, long before the hour when her day 
usually began. 

A beautiful illuminated edition of "Evan- 
geline " had been her parting gift to Ormond. 
To write his name in it, and place it in his 
travelling case; to see that his sketching 
apparatus was in good order, and his route pro- 
perly marked out in his small pocket map, — 
over these and similar trivial occupations, 
which her ideas magnified into the importance 
of duties, she lingered, with the aching fond- 
ness which finds momentary relief in such 
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employments alone. In the locket which 
she always wore, containing Ormond's por- 
trait, she had the dearest remembrance of 
him. It had been his only gift since their 
engagement; but every glance she cast 
around her home spoke to her of him. 
Woods, fields, flowers, rocks, could all teU 
some tale of childish memories. 

A step approached; but it was not Or- 
mond's. Eustace, with his deep, earnest eyes, 
his kiad voice, which always addressed her 
in a peculiarly gentle tone, was by her side. 
He took her hand ; and readiQg her thoughts, 
as she laid down the book, in which she was 
markiQg some favourite passages, he whispered 
to her words of assurance, that for her sake 
he would instal himself Ormond's protector, 
and that, during his absence, news sure and 
circumstantial should reach her of his move- 
ments. 

Alice thanked him from her heart, valuing, 
as she did, the unobtrusive kindness and 
delicate feeling which always marked Eus- 
tace's conduct. It was a source of untold com- 
fort to her, that Ormond had so true a Mend. 
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And now Onnond himself is beside her^ 
and promises are renewed as they take their 
liast stroll upon the terrace, and hope looks 
ont from loYing, tearful eyes, that this will 
be the last separation. 

There is a glimpse of the steamer's cnrling^ 
smoke, which is waiting in harbour for its 
mid-day summons. And now the last hour 
has struck. Eustace beckons his friend 
away, and he has but one instant to press 
Alice to his heart — to receive the blessing of 
his adopted mother. He draws his travelling 
oap over his brows: in another moment he 
is side by side with Eustace in the carriage- 
which conveys them to the port. 

A new world lies before Eustace and Or- 
QK>nd. The pleasures of travel surround 
them; the charm of variety brightening^ 
beauty, and listening discomfort. Health, 
strength, and proper appreciation, increasing 
aest, exciting curiosity, and animating con- 
verse. 

That Alice was dear to Ormond would 
have been unmistakable to those who could 
have read the thoughts which flaw back to- 
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Iter, at each moment which opened to him 
new sources of pleasure and surprise, as^ 
the short voyage ended, and some uninterest^ 
ing Erench leagues passed over, the beaaties 
ef the Swiss scenery b^an to display them- 
selves. Indeed, the ccmseiousness of her 
affection acted most powerfully upon imagiaft- 
tion, and clothed circumstances and scenes 
with a marvellous beauty. It was no longer 
an illusion : it was real. He was about to 
tread ground, to visit scenes, associated with 
the vivid feeHngs which his acquaintance 
mth okflsioal lore had conjured up. 

While Ormond wandered amongst the 
lovely scenery of Switzerland, Alice remained 
^ Aton, Lermg her pr^^nceiyed fed- 
iugs and affections. The day which brought 
foreign despatches was the day of the week 
to which she looked forward. Then she was 
for hours busied iu perusing and dwelling 
upon descriptions of rocks, ruins, and water- 
falls ; while recollections of school-day leam- 
iag served as a key to a legendary tale which 
threw an interest round a castle or lull. The 
mind was evidently revelling iu its natural 
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element, and receiying a vivid ooloimng from 
outward picturesque beauty, as well as from 
moral influences. Alice discovered that 
Ormond was at once a politician, a divine^ 
a geologist, and a citizen of the world ! 

Much of the northern part of Switzerland 
had been explored — ^towns, villages, monas- 
teries even, had been visited, and every pos- 
sible inquiry made with reg^-d to th7object 
of Eustace Graham's painfdl search, but in 
vain. Indeed, one less persevering than 
Eustace would have abandoned tihe under- 
taking. But he was undaunted ; and Ormond 
required no spur to the eagerness with which 
he followed in his friend's traces, save the 
delight with which every new scene inspired 
him. 

It was settled that before the winter set 
in they should cross the Alps and visit the 
Tyrol, in case they gained no tidings of 
Gfraham within the next few weeks. 

It was chiefly amongst unfrequented and 
even lonely regions that the friends wandered 
with the greatest hopes of success. The 
principal features in his father's character 
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had gradually opened before the sensitive 
and inquiring mind of Eustace; and from 
many a well-remembered trait during his 
own childhood, as well as from various anec- 
dotes which from time to time his mother 
had detailed to him, he came to the con- 
clusion that the wounded spirit, maddened 
with the sense of guilt real or supposed, 
would consider himself for ever an outcast 
from the haunts of men. 

When he quitted his native land it was 
natural that despair should have prompted 
him to some more than ordinary deed of 
self-sacrifice and penance ; at least to a total 
change in habits of life. Indeed, had not the 
strictest and perhaps hermit-like retirement 
been his choice, the measures his wife had 
taken to assure him of Alvanley's safety 
could not so utterly have failed of success. 

The anxiety to find a long-lost and almost 
unknown parent, to infase a softened spirit 
into a broken heart, was at times so visible 
in Eustace's manner and appearance, that 
Ormond, notwithstanding the dear home-tie 
which boimd him to England, felt he was 
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enjoying a privilege in being able to makB 
some return to his Mend for his oonstaat 
confldiog kindness towards him. 

It was at the close of a bright autumn day, 
when the Alps surrounding Lake Lucerne 
were rosy with the sun's departing tints, that 
the young men sought a night's repose at a 
smaU inn by the road-side, which gave pro- 
mise of as much hospitality as was to be wet 
with in the neighboiirhood. On the morrQW 
a long and toilsome journey was ia prospect, 
in order to reach a monastery, where Eustace 
fondly hoped some tidings might be gained 
wHch woL prove servLble in ihe^se- 
cution of his search. 

The small inn was often the resort of poor 
as well as rich travellers, whose curiosity to 
view nature in her grandest aspect out- 
weighed considerations of comfort and good 
cheer, which were certainly not to be looked 
for in the simple mountain chalet. 

AH accommodation for master and man, for 
visitor and iimiate, was to be found between 
four straight walls, which were built of wood, 
and partitioned off into three or four different 
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apartments. A few simply-formed benches 
and tables constituted the furniture, with the 
exception of some chamois mattresses, to- 
wards which the young travellers looked 
with longing eyes. 

The rooms communicating with each other 
permitted freedom of conversation, if desired, 
between the travellers and two or three other 
guests, who had previously sought shelter 
and refreshment. But neither Eustace nor 
Ormond felt much inclined to avail himself of 
the privilege, and determined upon retiring 
early to rest, as the best preparation for the 
morrow's toils. 

Suddenly the unwonted sound of an Eng- 
lish accent met their ears ; the tones were 
not unfemiliar, though the figure of the 
speaker was hidden by a large screen, placed 
so as to exclude the outer air. Eustace in- 
stantly sprang into the adjoining room, his 
heart beating almost audibly with a host of 
mingled sensations. 

He faced the stranger, who was in deep 
conversation with the host, apparently gain- 
ing information concerning the best route to 
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the very monastery which he was about to 
visit. 

But there was no sudden recognition as 
between a long separated &ther and son, at- 
tracted by an irresistible impulse towards 
each other ! 

The stranger's features were gradually re- 
cognized as those of George Alvanley, who 
five years previously had been unintention- 
ally the instrument of Graham's exile, per- 
haps of his death. 

To recognize each other with friendly 
warmth, and with Ormond to form a trio 
apart from the rest, was the work of a 
moment only. 

It was soon made known that the same 
motive actuated all, Alvanley, on returning 
from India, having chosen the route through 
Switzerland with the express purpose of dis- 
covering, if possible, the abode of the un- 
fortunate Graham. 

Time and the hot suns of India told with 
less effect upon Alvanley, who had now 
reached his thirty-sixth year, than might 
have been the case with many unblessed 
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with his even temper and happy disposi- 
tion. 

The same graceful figure, winning smile, 
and refined air, the same unconsciousness of 
self, marked him, who, since our first ac- 
quaintance with him, had had fifteen years' 
experience of the world. Still he retained 
an almost childlike absence of guile, was 
ready to look on the bright side of life, and 
ever to put the kindest interpretation upon 
doubtful appearances. 

To the eyes of the two young travellers, 
his appearance had scarcely undergone any 
change. 

On the morrow, all started for the monas- 
tery, towards which a curious coinciding of 
events had directed their steps. 

" Who would not be a traveller ? " thought 
Alice Lisle, as, letter in hand, she watched 
the flow of the waters, whose mysterious 
tides roll in upon the distant shores, to her 
unknown, save iu fancy and description. 
And farther, " who would not long to gaze 
upon those snowy Alps rising from out of the 
midst of dark blue lakes, and throwing down 
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their mighty avalanches?" These images 
shut out for a time the sight of Ashton's rocks 
and the broad terrace walk, still bright with 
flowers, on which she was treading. But 
while Alice lingered in thought, the objects 
of her aspirations were active in exertion, 
and her sympathies would have been tenfold 
excited could she have seen Ormond and his 
companions, knapsack on back, and a stout 
walking-stick in hand, toiling up a steep 
ascent, towards a lonely monastery which 
eould be reached on foot alone ! It is true she 
had maps, guide-books, and routes, arranged 
in comfortable disorder around her, as she 
sat by her mother^s side in her own favourite 
room; but willingly would she have dis* 
carded these feeble substitutes for the real, and 
encoimtered the unknown, but certainly most 
delightful, hardships of a Swiss tour. 

The monastery towards which the young 
tourists were bending somewhat wearied 
steps at the close of a long day's journey, 
was dedicated to St. Dominic, and the repu- 
tation for sanctity was great which the holy 
brotherhood had gained among the scattered 
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population of the mountain district, over 
which they might be said to rule despotically. 
But the love of discipHne was no greater 
than the character for hospitality which the 
venerable walls had established. On them 
the reformatory revolution had failed in 
producing any efltect ; and whether the mo- 
nastery's elevated situation, or its being, as 
the devout Catholic supposed, peculiarly 
under Heaven's protection, had ensured its 
safety, it was an established fact, that the 
thunder of Luther, Calvin, and Melancthon 
had not been heard within miles of the echo- 
ing Alpine region around. The building 
itself, of dark grey stone, seemed sternly to 
frown upon any innovation, and to have as- 
sumed, from long companionship with vege- 
tationless rocks and frowning precipices, the 
very aspect which nature had given to the 
grand desolate vicinity. 
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CHAPTEK IV. 



" And peace at last is nigh ! 
A sign is on my brow, a token sent 
Th' o'erwearied dust from home— no breeze flits by,. 
But calls m^ with a strange sweet whisper, blent 
Of many mysteries. 

Hark ! the warning tone 
Deepens — ^its word is Death." 

On nearer approach, the monastery as^ 
snmed a more hospitable and less desolate 
appearance. 

Here and there, a monk in a threadbare 
garment of black serge, devoutly crossing 
himself, when conscious of the near vicinity 
of Englishmen and heretics, was seen climb- 
ing up a rock in search of herbs, or with a 
book of prayers under the folds of his cas- 
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sock, setting out with the evident intention 
of reading to the sick. 

But there seemed no communion with one 
another, each separately performing his duty 
apparently heedless of aught but what was 
passing within his own immediate sphere. 

Eeference to the superior was given by 
one and all, as interrogatories were separately 
made by the ascending party to two or three 
of the firatemity, who, at some distance apart 
from each other, were busily engaged in 
tilling the plot of ground devoted to culinary 
purposes. 

When the gate of the last high wall closed 
upon the travellers, after passing through 
various courts, Eustace inwardly shuddered 
as the thought came across him, that his 
father might have buried his sorrows aad his 
memories in such or the like fearful seclusion. 

Alternately swayed by hope and fear, he 
opened to the aged superior, into whose pre- 
sence he and his friends were ushered, the 
purport of his visit. 

With Jesuitical caution, the abbot evaded 
his questions. 
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A person such as was described had cer- 
tainly been a wanderer through the district. 

"How long ago?" Eustace eagerly in- 
quired, glancing round the apartment, through 
whose high windows the autunm light dimly 
streamed, revealing the poverty of the furni- 
ture, reception-room though it was. 

The glance of the old man, who, as he 
spoke, pointed to chairs of the rudest de- 
scription, thus inviting his visitors to be 
seated, was not calculated to inspire confidence. 

"We have little to do with the outward 
world, my son ; those who seek our poor hos- 
pitality or succour enter these walls in silence, 
and generally depart with thankfulness. 
We would fain hold no further converse with 
them. The wanderer of whom you speak 
has long disappeared from amongst us." 

" But whither, whither ? Oh, in charity, 
if you know aught concerning him, holy 
father, speak!" 

The Abbot cast a searching, pitying, but 
scornful glance towards the young man, whose 
whole soul seemed concentrated in the reply 
he demanded. 
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"Misguided youth! what seekest thou 
here ? Dost thou dispute the holy Mother 
Church's lawful authority to biad or to loose, 
to give or to withhold ? Peace with thy in- 
terrogatories ! Are ye weary?'' he contiuued, 
turning to his two other visitors ; "or are ye 
inclined to confess your sins, and are come 
hither for assistance to enable you to choose 
the right path?" 

" We are come hither to seek a lost Mend," 
replied Alvanley, mildly, thongh the dupli- 
city of the old Abbot roused his secret indig- 
nation. " Can you assist us in our search ? 
Is the abode of the wanderer, of i;rhose exis- 
tence you confess you are not ignorant, known 
to you, holy Father?" 

"God's mercy is great!" said the old Abbot, 
crossing himself with an air of indignant su- 
periority. " He works by humble means. I 
repeat, he whom thou seekest has long been 
lost to us ; but still we may meet in heaven." 

"He is my father," hastily interposed 
Eustace. " Say, is he within these walls ? 
I must, I will seek him." 

" Defend us from the machinations of here- 
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tics ! " cried the old monk, casting an injured, 
yet resigned glance upwards, and again re- 
peatedly crossing himself. " Thy jEather, 
unhappy youth, if such indeed be he who, 
with wandering feet and sorrowful aspect, 
sought shelter two winters hence within these 
walls, would no longer recognise a heretic 
son. Heaven be praised, the true light has 
shone upon him ! He has abjured the world 
and its errors of life and doctrine, and but 
one wish is left to him." 

" My father is within these walls, and I 
am excluded his presence I lead me to him^ 
in pity, I implore." 

So saying, Euste^^e, with mingled feelings 
of indignation and impatience, rushed to the 
door ; but the old man laid a strong grasp 
upon his arm, and forcibly impeded his exit. 

" My son, forbear ! Hear me. Days, and 
weeks, and months of penance, are washing 
out thy jEather's guilt, whatever it may be. 
Leave him to the prayers and intercessions 
of the holy brotherhood, which are ceaseless 
night and day, in the full hope of saving him 
from eternal ruin. Thy father is sick, his 
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days are even now mimbered ; thou wouldst 
not desire to bring the vanities of the world 
again before his eyes?'' 

" I desire — ^I implore his blessing, if in- 
deed my father be here ; if he be ill — dying — 
I implore still more earnestly, that I may be 
permitted to behold him once more. Surely 
the doctrines of your church would not sepa- 
rate father and son in the last ebb of life?" 

An expression of irresolution gave some 
hope that this last appeal had not been in- 
effectual in softening the old man's heart, for 
Eustace's blanched cheek told of the great 
inward struggle. 

In the mean time, Alvanley contented 
himself with admiring Eustace's self-control, 
and prepared to follow whither the old Abbot 
might be pleased to lead them. He had at 
length yielded to Eustace's urgent importu- 
nities, and consented to admit him to an in- 
terview with the sick maa of whom he spoke. 

Leaduig the way through a suite of gloomy 
courts and cloisters, rarely visited by a sun- 
beam, he stopped before the door of a small 
cell. 
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Eestraining their curiosity, Alvanley and 
Ormond here instinctively drew back, while 
Eustace entered with throbbing heart, and the 
door instantly closed upon him ; but not before 
the old Abbot had been admitted likewise. 

Eustace stood motionless, unconscious of 
the presence of any one, save of one emaciated 
being who, in the furthest comer of the cell, 
was lying upon a hard rude pallet, apparently 
in the last gasp of life. 

It was indeed his father who was before 
him — ^his long-lost father — ^restored to him 
apparently not in life, but in death. 

Eustace knelt by the bed-side. The sick 
man slowly opened his eyes, and straining 
them upon Eustace, in a long and agonized 
gaze, a mingling of confused ideas seemed 
suddenly to agitate his brain, and, for the 
moment, to recall the appearance of life which 
had well-nigh departed. 

In feeble, scarcely audible accents, pro- 
nouncing his son's name, the sick man made 
a sign to the Abbot, who was standing oppo- 
site him, to leave the room; and Eustace 
remaioed alone with his father. 
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His tears flowed oyer his hand. 

" Eustace, my own son, I have longed, I 
have prayed for this hour, but never hoped 
to see it on earth," said the dying man, as 
his fingers convulsively entwined themselves 
aiound his son as he knelt beside him. " I 
have but a few days, perhaps but a few hours, 
to live. Speak to me of your mother." 

But all powers of speech had deserted 
Eustace, and for some moments he could 
only gaze, with feelings of distraction, upon 
the feeble being before him. His father was 
evidently sinking under a premature decay, 
as well as under the austerities of a life of 
penance, which he must have led since he 
entered the monastery. It was a painful 
and harrowing scen^ and a shiver ^n 
through his veins, as he looked round the 
small, wretched cell, in which, in all proba- 
biHty, his father was destined to end his 
days. He was still more horror-struck as he 
perceived the emblems of the Roman Catholic 
feith with which his father was surrounded, 
—a crucifix, a small image of the Virgin, and 
books which bore the stamp of their origin. 
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The mystery of the Abbot's unwillmgness 
to give direct answers to his inquiries, was 
now cleared up. His father,- tormented by 
conscience, and reckless of consequences, 
homeless wanderer as he was, must at first 
have sought refage in the monastery, and by 
degrees have been worked upon by the subtle 
monks, to whom opportunities of making so 
notable a convert did not often occur. This 
must have been the origin of an obscure 
paragraph which had been inserted in many 
of the English papers, and which, meeting 
his mother's eye, had specially prompted her 
to institute the search in which he at length 
had proved successful. 

But what a bitter trial was in store for 
him ! A few hours might close the scene. 
All succour had, apparently, arrived too late. 

At length Eustace forced himself to break 
the painful silence. " It may not yet be too 
late. Eouse yourself, my dear father; let 
us leave these hateful walls. Say that you 
will endeavour to return with me to the 
home you have so long deserted." 

" I have no home on earth. My guilt has 
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haimted me night and day. Eustace, my 
poor, innocent child, do you know that your 
father is a murderer ? " 

' ' Heaven forbid, dearest father. You have 
not, believe me, sullied your hand with the 
blood of a fellow-creature. You are as guilt- 
less of this crime as your miserable son, who 
is kneeling beside you. Yes, miserable I 
am indeed to behold my father in such ex- 
tremities! A cruel destiny has prevented 
you from gaining the blessed intelligence 
that Alvanley lives, and that my mother's 
exertions have been unceasing to convince 
you of this blessed truth." 

The cojour rose, then feded completely 
away, in the sick man's fece. The revulsion 
of feeling had been too great : he feinted. 

When he returned to consciousness, he 
found himself supported in his son's arms, 
and two other dimly-remembered figures 
were standing beside him. 

" Thank God," he slowly repeated, while 
a momentary change passed over his stem 
and moumfal features. 

Alvanley's tale, and his miraculous escape, 
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were shortly related. Graham listened in 
silence ; but who could read the depths of 
that troubled heart, as the irrevocable past 
returned to mind, as the phantoms of a mis- 
spent life rose up before him, while the sense 
of weakness and decay rendered reparation 
impossible? But repentance was in his 
power. He wished earnestly to behold hia 
wife once more. A few days longer might 
still be granted him on earth — with hi& 
dying breath he would seek her forgiveness. 

He turned towards Alvanley an imploring 
glance. In entreating him to be the bearer 
of his last wishes to his wife, he gave the 
greatest proof of a Christian and penitent 
spirit. In a few hours, Alvanley was on his 
way to England, and on the third day firom 
his departure from the monastery, he was 
ushered into the presence of Mrs. Graham. 

All was too real and earnest for any con- 
siderations but those of necessity to be laid 
in the balance. The fact stood put promi- 
nently apparent. The husband on his dying 
bed desired to be reconciled to his wife, and 
to die in peace with her. On Alvanley 
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rested .the responsibility of efltecting such a 
meeting. Tears were overlooked — ^those 
which had rolled by whilst active variety 
had been the portion of Alvaoley, and an 
almost unremarked existence that of Mary 
Graham. They stood again face to face, and 
it seemed as if the long drawn-ont past were 
concentrated iatb a moment of time. Again 
it seemed to George as if he knelt beside 
her in that terrible parting scene at Ashton 
Park. 

But the imperious present permitted no 
delay. The grasp of death's iron hand was 
over his victim. 

It was a strange destiny which had thus 
reunited Mary and Alvanley in a time of 
such deep anxiety! 

The journey in prospect was a long and 
arduous undertaking for one of Mrs. Gra- 
ham's sedentary mode of life. But what 
kind and respectful protection did Alvanley 
extend over her ! How he entered into her 
inmost feelings, and divined her least wish ! 
The principal part of the time was passed in 
silence: all seemed like a dream — so strange, 

VOL. in. Qt 
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yet in part so sweet ! Mary feared to awake 
to the sad reality of the scenes which she 
knew were in store for her. 

At length the travellers neared their 
journey's end, and leading the mule on which 
Mrs. Graham had been obliged to perform 
the last few miles, Alvanley pointed to the 
monastery, which rose in dim grandeur be- 
fore them. 

Another hour passed before the gate of 
the last court closed behind them, and the 
wife was ushered into the presence of the 
husband, who, having thrown so deep a sha- 
dow across her path in life, was now only 
desirous of expiatiaff the past. 

It was a i J m Jent of meeting, of 
recognition. But Eustace was near them 
both, folding his mother 'in his protecting 
arms, while words of blessing from Graham's 
lips told of the inward happiness he was ex- 
periencing. He had scarcely dared to hope 
that such an hour was in store for him. 

During Alvanley's short absence, much of. 
his father'shistory had been related to Eustace. 
The lonely life he had intentionally led dur- . 
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ing the first period of his banishment, his 
wanderings, and the total prostration of men- 
tal activity, had prevented the news of Al- 
vanley's escape from reaching him. 

In a reckless curiosity he had at first en- 
tered the monastery, in the guise of a men- 
dicant, under pretence of seeking hospitality. 
Then the simple monastic life began to have 
charms for his wearied spirit. The load at 
his heart was unbearable without sympathy. 
He made known part of his unhappy history to 
the superior. Life began to be more endur- 
able, as self-inflicted penances and mortifica- 
tions were undertaken at the Abbot's instiga- 
tion, in the fallacious hope of thus expiating 
the past. Each holy brother endeavoured 
largely to assist in the work of conversion 
he supposed was commenced. But it was 
the subordination of the will and the feelings, 
not of the understanding, at which, as light 
dawned upon his once darkened soul, Graham 
aimed. No ray of conviction that the Eo- 
mish was the infallible church, ever crossed 
his mind. K the brotherhood were deceived, 
they were wilfully in error, or mistook silence 
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for conviction — ^the abasement of a prostrate 
spirit for bigoted worship of more than the 
Divinity alone. 

G™L, while he ^.^peCed the simpUoity 
of the monastic life, shiank from the errors 
of its devotees. Early, long-forgotten truths, 
came back to mind with the vividness with 
which they recur to the memory of one laden 
with sin and misery, and which seeks par- 
don for iHe one, ani refuge from the o^. 
A small bible, which in late travels through 
the Protestant cantons he had purchased, 
became to him of inestimable value, while 
his possession of it was unsuspected by the 
fraternity. As his bodily frame graduaUy 
gave way, the blessing of comparative peace 
was daily shed upon his spirit more and more. 
He felt he was no longer a wanderer on the 
face of the earth. There was hope even for 
him. At times he had even contemplated 
retumiag to England, and endeavouring to 
clear himself from the guilt he fancied im- 
puted to him, but then, and not till then, 
did the conviction force itself upon him, that 
his days were prematurely numbered, and 
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that the Dominican monastery was destined 
to prove his last earthly asyliim. 

The good monks could scarcely realise to 
themselves that woman's form, in the guise 
of Mary Graham, had actually not only 
crossed the monastic threshold, but also was 
for a time to be reckoned among the inhabi- 
tants of their monastery. 

The superior, who, notwithstanding his 
stem outward appearance, possessed a kind 
heart, remembering that necessity has no 
law, and that it is permitted to do evil that 
good may come of it, consented t6 receive 
a tolerably large annuity from the estate of 
Moorfield, as a compensation for the scandal 
which his reception of heretics, and particu- 
larly a female heretic, would bring upon his 
monastery. He became a law to himself, 
and, upon the admission of Mrs. Graham, had 
promised that a large amount of masses 
shoidd be said for the soul of the sick man 
fi)r each hundred pounds of legacy be- 
queathed. 

For a time the progress of disease seemed 
arrested, as Graham, with a mind relieved 
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from its agonizing load, and in a humble, 
penitent spirit, received at the hands of his 
wife and son every alleviation of which his 
position was capable. Life might, perhaps, 
be prolonged for days, even for weeks, but 
his physical wealmess was such that he no 
longer felt the desire to linger out his exist- 
ence in a state of suffering : he felt content 
to die at peace with all the world. 

The hour which all dreaded, and which, 
it was known to all, could not be averted, was 
evidently approaching. Graham had been 
averse to medical aid, being sensible that he 
had long been past recovery. But he was 
anxious to receive the last rites of his reli- 
gion, and had begged that a Protestant 
clergyman should be sent for from Lucerne, 
and introduced in disguise into the monastery, 
being unwilling to give open offence to the 
kind and zealous monks. It was at the 
moment of his arrival, when, leaving Eustace 
in attendance on his father, Mrs. Graham 
and Alvanley were about to seek a few mi- 
nutes' relief from the weariness of constant 
watching. 
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Mary was overpowered both in body and 
mind ; yet the change in her husband's feel- 
ings was a source of inexpressible gratitude 
to her. 

A weary, joyless life she had indeed led, 
and well might she have said, that none 
knew her inward struggle. Now it was a 
source of the truest comfort to her, that she 
was permitted to soothe her husband's last 
hours, to hear his last wishes, and to see his 
looks of kindness and sorrow cast upon her. 
She forgot, while she was tending him as 
only a woman can, the former unhappy years, 
which had left her, in comparative youth, 
worn and aged in spirit. 

But her smile, to Alvanley's eyes, was 
still the same ! Since they had together 
entered the monastery, they had had but 
little communion, and now, as they sought 
the requisite refreshment of the pure moim- 
tain air, the late conversation and many 
heart-rending scenes were uppermost in 
their minds. 

The Alpine region aroimd looked grand in 
cold desolation on its first putting on its 
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winter's garb. Silently they bent their steps- 
tQ the top of a rock up a winding path, often 
teodden by the feet of the monks. 

From hence a perfect knowledge of the 
surrounding country might be gained. But 
their eyes gazed vacantly upon the green 
valleys flooded by the turbid, swollen waters 
of the Bhone, upon the high mountains, and 
the closed defiles, which lay beneath them. 
Their thoughts were with the dying man in 
his narrow cell. 

Mary took her companion's arm. It was 
but for a moment, as she stood on those 
Alpine heights by the side of him who had 
been and still was so dear to her, that her 
spirit wandered back to that day at Mervyn 
ruins, which had been the prelude to so much 
misery ; and then she contrasted the image 
of her outraged husband as she had last 
se^n him, standing motionless before her, the 
demon of jealousy devouring his very soul, 
with the same husband dyiog iu that lonely 
monastery. 

She turned quickly to Alvanley — ^^ I can- 
not leave him longer," she said, as if seized 



with a sudden impulse; "wMe I am not 
watdiing over him, I ' feel he may die. Let 
u« return." 

Another moment, and she had caught a 
glimpse of one of their own servants, who 
was evidently coming in search of them. A 
faintness came over her ; but by Alvanley's 
assistance she managed to descend the 
l»9ights. 

A great change had taken place in the sick 
man. HJe felt his end approaching ; and at 
his earnest wish aU were to assemble around 
him, and to listen to Ms last words. Mary 
ipas again at her husband's side. Graham 
stretched out his hands towards her and Eus- 
tace, and said in low, yet distinct accents : 

*^I am content; I am happy to die. I 
have repented ; I may trust I am forgiven. 
My bling k ™ A mj wife J my 

iiig his hand with that of his wife, he con- 
tinued — "You love each other; you are 
oapable of making each other happy. I 
would, if possible, repair on earth the wrongs 
I have committed. Let this last wish hallow 
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your fiiture union." There was no answer. 
Mary waa weeping. She even shrank from 
theTressnTe of ti^t hand in which her own 
had been placed by the dying man. Yet its 
long, firm, though gentle pressure spoke of 
that loving protection which would never be 
wanting to her on earth. 

On Graham's lips trembled another word, 
which had hitherto been unuttered ; and as 
he fairitly whispered "Clara lisle," he passed 
into his wife's hand a small gold locket. 
It was made to open, and contained a lock of 
fair hair. On the reverse were engraved the 
initials C. W., but faintly, as if they had been 
obliterated by the constant wear of years. 

They had years ago parted for the last 
time on earth. It was enough that her 
image, the remembrance of her example, 
had never deserted the wanderer. If she had 
unintentionally been the main cause of his 
past unhappy and sinftil life, she had like- 
wise unconsciously influenced for lasting 
good the solitary hours which he had spent 
in penance, alms-giving, and prayer. 

Mary Graham reverenced the token which 
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spoke of a faithfdl and Tinhappy life. She 
respected the confidence which made her the 
repositary of its last secret. 

Nor did Clara Lisle afterwards behold 
without deep emotion the proof of that fatal 
attachment which had awakened during its 
unsuccessful course the best as well as the 
worst passions of an uncontrolled mind. 
How little did she think, when in light- 
hearted, careless youth she bestowed the gift 
which had been endmned for years, what 
deep regret the after-sight of it would 
occasion her ! 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

But the scene is closed. Graham now 
sleeps near the rocky cemetery of the Do- 
minican monastery. His widow, his son, 
and his Mend followed him to his last silent 
resting-place. On every anniversary of his 
death, the poor monks, who shared the muni- 
ficent effects of his grateful penitence, place 
a wreath of green leaves on the simple cross 
which marks his tomb. 

They fondly hope their masses, vigils, 
and prayers are tending to release his soul 
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from pui^tory. Those of his own faith base 
their trust on a more certain* hope than the 
efficacy of a smner's mediation. 

There let him rest — the man of many £Edl- 
ings and of many griefe, of some yirtues^ 
and deep repentance. 

^'Ko longer seek his merits to disclose, 

Kor draw his frailties from their dread abode 
(There they alike in trembling hope repose), 
The bosom of his Father and h]s€k>d !" 
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CHAPTEB V. 



** We ha^e the myrtle's breath aronnd ns here, 
Amidst the fallen pillars; this hath been 

Some I^aiad's £me of old. How brightly clear, 
[Flinging a vein of silver o'er the scene, 

Up throngh the shadowy grass, the fountain wells, 

And music with it, gushing fimn beneath 

The ivied altar !" 

Mbs. Hemavs. 

If Ormond had felt the kindling of a new 
life, during his passage through the romaatie 
regions of Switzerland, the consciousness that 
when treading on Italian soil his steps were 
on his native land, filled him with a world of 
mingled feelingp. 

He had dreamt of Italy as of a land of 
enchantment. But Italy's glory had parsed 
away. 
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He beheld the moumfal beauty of Venice ; 
the &ded aspect of her marble palaces ; the 
traces of the spoiler's hand ; the silent, al- 
most deserted streets. The echo of the land 
seemed no longer that of happiness and 
liberty, of art and nature combining to 
make an earthly paradise, where music, 
poetry, sculpture, and design could revel in 
the greatness of their magic power. 

It was the mournftd voice of slavery and 
dependence which pierced his heart, as the 
real was opposed to the imagined, on his first 
becoming acquainted with the aspect of 
Venice. It was on the vestiges of beauty 
passed away, of splendour which could never 
return, and of power for ever humbled, that 
he gazed, as the dark gondola passed with 
him under the walls of Palazzo Gonsalvi, the 
magnificent ancestral dwelling of his own 
femily. 

He felt, unknown and unrecognised 
though he was, yet that he was a Gbnsalvi ! 
He was like an exile returning to his native 
land. 

It was not, he felt, mere curiosity which 
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had prompted this return, after so many years, 
to the remembered scenes of his childhood. 
His heart had always yearned towards Yenice. 
and towards a Jg^tion V M, ^ kin: 
dred. 

And now he was beneath the very walls 
from whose shelter his mother had fled with 
him she loved, encountering for his safce the 
fierce anger of parents and friends. 

He was in the very city in which she 
had breathed her last. So many years had 
passed, and yet he had hitherto neglected to 
visit her lonely tomb, and to search out his 
father's history ! He only knew that, side 
by side, his parents had for long years in 
saence reposed 

So vast a world seemed opening before 
hhn, afi, unknowing and unknown, he gUded 
by on the silent waters, he almost shrank 
from the search he yet longed to make. He 
was present with the scenes his fancy had 
imaged, though all had changed to his eyes. 

Of his father and mother he had no re- 
membrance. But the Cardinal, Sir Harry 
Lisle's imcle, had been to him in their stead, 
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and his kindness had impressed itself indeli- 
bly on his nund. Under his roof those years 
of his life had been passed which ever so 
strongly influence the future. 

Before him, as he floated up the " Canal 
Grande," were the Eialto, the palaces, rich 
in sculpture and painting, of the Giustiniani,' 
the Pisani, the Contarini, the Gonsalvi- 
His heart beat quick as he felt that the same 
blood flowed in his veins and in those of the 
proud aristocrats who had disowned a dau^ 
ter of their house for having followed the 
dictates of love instead of ambition. 

Those marble walls he had never entered ; 
but would he now be looked upon coldly 
and proudly now that he came not to slie ? 
In another hour he was passiag beneath the 
old echoing house of Casa Ferrata, with its 
cloisters and chapels, its gardens and conser- 
vatories, its balconies and orange trees. He 
would seek again, and discover if any traces 
remained of what he had so fondly remem- 
bered. And then, suppose he were indeed 
repulsed and scorned by those of whose 
lineage he was, would he not still be Ormond 
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Greville, he whom English hearts fostered, 
whose home was on English soil, and whose 
betrothed bride was an English maiden, 
gifted as one of fortune's favoured children 
even is rarely gifted. He could look proudly 
around, and feel he came not to sue. And 
Alice lisle, with her sweet loving eyes, was 
to Ormond the one spot on which he rested 
all his hopes of happiness. He only longed 
that she could, with him, visit the scenes of 
his early childhood, towards which he was 
swiftly gliding. 

He recognizes the old garden wall of Casa 
Ferrata crowned with vases and flowers, the 
large fig-tree, under which he and Maritana, 
at the close of an Italian summer day, had so 
often reposed, and where he used to love to 
listen to the splash of oars, and the low, 
moumftd voices of the gondoliers. Here was 
the old marble fountain sending up its tiny 
waters, as if in mockery of the .boundless 
ocean beyond. Here was the good Cardinal's 
own room, with its pillared portico, over 
which ja vine used to train its luxurious ten- 
drils, mingling with the rich purple fruit. 

VOL. m. H 
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But now, as Onnond dismissed the gondo- 
lier, and sought admittance through the lofty 
hall, vividly returned the remembrance of the 
good old man who used to perform the office 
of porter in the Cardinal's service — his vene- 
rable beard, his thin grey locks, his benevo- 
l^it countenance, his dark grey eyes — he 
imssed the welcome of his voice, and he 
almost started as his own manly figure was 
reflected in endless multiplying mirrors, while 
two smart English servants, with white and 
crimson Uvery, answered his sununons, and 
rather superciliously demanded his name and 
his wishes. The identity of the house with 
that of the good Cardinal's seemed suddenly 
to have vanished. 

He fancied himself standing on the thres- 
hold of a mansion in Grosvenor Square, such 
as that belonging to his Mend Lord Horace's 

family, to the disappointed Lord P , or 

to the kind but worldly Lady Mayflower. 

He no longer recognised the dark and 
solemn cloister which he remembered as 
stretching far away on either side of the 
quadrangular hall, or the grim representa- 
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tives of former days peering out of the can- 
vas and the dark oak frames. Within, all 
was now gold and glitter, marble and light. 
There were vases and flowers, statues and 
piQars — ^but colour, form, and fragrance had 
changed. 

He could scarcely summon heart to demand 
permission to enter. It was granted coldly 
but eiYilly. There was an air of grace, 
goodness, and refinement about Ormond 
Greville that prepossessed in his favour, 
where any assumption would have been re- 
pulsed. 

In a few moments, after ascertaining that 
the house belonged to Signer Ludovico di 
Oastro, and that he was at home, Ormond 
was ushered iuto a magnificent saloon, fur- 
nished according to the combined taste of 
London and Paris. 

He instinctively wandered to the open 
jalousied window, from which was to be seen 
a view of St. Marc's place. 

That he could scarcely have forgotten, nor 
cotdd he expect to have found its principal 
features altered. 
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It rose before him in all its former graa- 
deur, the proud and gigantic lion of St. Marc, 
the statue of St. Theodoret, the time-wom 
pale red walls of the Doge's palace. 

He could have lain for hours under the fig- 
tree's shade in that old garden, "With the 
deep blue sky overhead, and the ocean be- 
yond, and have reared up memories amongst 
the mythological world of marble statues 
which presided over its terraces and fountains ; 
but it was with feelings not unmixed with 
pain, that he discovered in the gaily furnished 
room in which he stood, the very one in 
which Maritana had first taught him all his 
infant lore, and opened his mind to the ap- 
preciation of the Cardinal's kindness and 
protection. Here he had first learned the 
outline of his parents' history, and here his 
ardent Italian imagination had loved to pic- 
ture the English home which Sir Harry 
Lisle had promised he should share with 
him. 

Yet as Ormond gazed, there was a magic 
in the scene before him which riveted him 
to the spot, though the dim memories of for- 
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mer days seemed to retain no farther place 
in the world of reality. 

Before him was <he swift gondola, with 
the rich colouring of its awnings, and the 
flowing garments of its Kving .freight. 
There were the innumerable flights of narrow 
steps dipping into the water's edge; the 
perspective of tiny bridges overhead, con- 
necting each side of the watery street ; the 
spires — ^the towers — ^the churches! But it 
was not to his eyes the sparkling Venice 
childish imaginations had pictured I him. 

At length the door opened. In the most 
friendly and poUte manner, Signer di Castro 
welcomed the young Englishman to Casa 
Ferrata, and as he addressed Ormond by 
name, his low bow was followed by a cordial 
shake of the hand. 

Ormond was astonished. It seemed like 
a renewal of former acquaintance. The 
next moment, with the air of perfect ease 
which peculiarly suited his tall figure and 
dark, handsome outline, the Count announced 
himself as the " M, de Mattolino of former 
days." 
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Of the Coimt's history subsequent to his 
short acquaintance with him at Ashton, Or- 
mond was ignorant ; but with characteristic 
volubility, the Italian soon made him ae* 
quainted with it. 

^^ Times are changed, caro amico mio/' he 
said, as, motioning Ormond to make himself 
perfectly at home in the most luxurious of 
arm-chairs, he stretched himself at full length 
on a sofii opposite him. "I have now 
assumed my real character. I am no longer 
only the * handsome foreigner,' without for- 
tune or title, subsisting on my guitar, and 
on the smiles of capricious beauty and Eng- 
lish hospitality. Fortune has fsivoured m^ 
I have resumed my ancient rights. Th^ 
glorious line of the De Castros has revived 
in me. It was but clouded over for a while. 
Wealth will now support my honoured name." 

Ormond looked in some surprise towards his 
voluble host, who seemed so bent on making 
known his history to him unasked. It was 
not in the master, it was in the mansion be 
was interested. Neither could he identiff 
the lordly and luxurious Signer di Castro, 
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ffurroimded by all the evidences of wealth 
aad prosperity, with the fascinatuig Italian 
•who used to read Dante with Alice, and 
smile Dn all who smiled upon him. But the 
episode in the Count's life in which Lady 
Woodadi had played so conspicuous a part, 
had never come under Ormond's youthfol 
consideration. From his marriage with her 
Mattolino could with truth have dated the 
rise of that sun which had thrown its golde^ 
beams across his path. 

Whether he beguiled the tedium of a 
Brighton dinner, or played soft music at tie 
side of Lady Woodash ; whether he impro- 
vised on the terrace at Ashton, was Lord 
Alvanley's chosen companion in a political 
discussion, or performed the part of a brigand 
host in the Apennine inn, or, as the Vene- 
tian lord, gazed on statues, pillars, tapestry, 
and brocade, in the once venerable mansion 
of Casa Ferrata, — ^no one could have denied 
the perfect personification of each separate 
character in the volatile man of genius, Or- 
mond GreviUe's self^constituted cicerone 
through Venice. 
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" I love England and the English, and am 
channed, Signer Qreville, to have this oppor- 
tunity of showing my gratefol disposition," 
and the Count turned on Ormond a very 
peculiar smile. " La bella Signora Madre," 
he continued; "I trust she is weU. This 
is a most fortunate meeting. I have 
not forgotten: I never forget! I trust I 
shaU yet have an opportunity of proving 
this." 

" I am charmed to be so fortunate as to be 
able to profit by the Signer's favourable remi- 
niscences of my adopted country," replied 
Ormond, who was so intent upon his own 
thoughts and observations, that the Count's 
remarks feU almost unheeded on his ear. 
He had only a vague idea that he meant to 
be complimentary. "You know, Signer, 
that I am more than half an Italian, and in 
my present visit to this my native city, I am 
actuated by strong motives." 

" I know it, my dear young Mend, per- 
mit me thus to address you. My earliest 

associations are connected with " He 

stopped. 
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^^With whom?" hastily interrupted Or- 
mond. 

" With your fether, though you were too 
young to remember me in those days. My 
memory is not a treacherous one. I recog- 
nized you at the Mervyn ruins. There I 
first saw your benefe^tress and your be- 
trothed bride ^^ 

Ormond started. 

" I could fancy your memory superior to 
youGT knowledge/ Signer," he replied some- 
what proudly. 

"I have said that I never forget. It 
is enough for me that I have an end in 
view. Means to accomplish it are rarely 
wanting." 

"You are enigmatical, Signer! What 
end ? what means ? Be pleased to explain 
yourself." 

" Trust me as a Mend. I wish to serve 
you. I am not ignorant of circumstances." 

" I shall be thankful for the kind offices of 
the Signer di Castro, if they will supply, 
during my stay in Venice, my deficiency in 
the knowledge of its former history, and 
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afford me introductions to its palaces and 
pictures : more I do not require." 

" More you do require, pardon me. You 
require to have your taste cultivated, and 
your views enlarged. You require to know 
the homely from the beautifdl, the real from 
the imaginary, the base and sordid from the 
generous and noble." 

^^ I do not wish for knowledge that, per- 
haps, would contradict all my form^ experi- 
ence,'' replied Ormond smiling; ^^ pediaps I 
am not quite as innocent or as igaoiant as 
you imagine; for characters to whom liiose 
terms are applied are often mistaken fiv each 
other; but I haye certainly no wi^ to leazB 
what is truth, at the expense of all my pi»^ 
conceiTed notioDS of beauty and virtue. All 
do not see with the same eyes." 

^^We shall see — we shall see. Your 
&ther married a daoglhter of tiie house of 
Gfonsalvi," continued the County as if wisb- 
ing to establish {he conTersatioa on an incon- 
trovertMe footing. 

^^My moQier was of iMt iUustrious booses" 
replied Qnnoiid, gEarel^. ^^ If you are par- 
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tiaUy acquainted eyen with my Mber'a Im: 

t 

tory, you are not likely to be a stranger to 
the circumstances connected with his nutf- 
riage." 

With an air of resolution, the Count re- 
plied — "You must become acquainted with 
your own noble family; you must stand 
upon your own merits. Your grandparents 
are now no more. If I mistake not, ibe 
Prince of Qonsalvi is your uncle. You must 
be reconciled. I am proud to say that I am 
on terms of intimacy at the Palazzo." 

Ormond accepted the offers of introducticm 
to his maternal relatives; though, had he 
possessed other Mends in Venice, the services 
of the Signer di Castro would not have been 
so willingly received. But a prosperous tide 
had evidently buoyed up the Counts for- 
tunes; he was now apparently filling the 
station for which nature had destined him, 
having triumphed over adverse circumstanoes. 

"Your opportunity is fortunately choseoa, 
Signer Greville. The coming of age of the 
youthful heir of the Qonsalvis wiU be cele- 
brated in a few days. You will be initiated 
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into the charms of Venetian society. Eng- 
land is a grand, a noble country ; but you 
want warmth — ^you want ^abandon.' The 
ladies are beautiful, but reserved. When 
you approach them you perceive a sensible 
diminution of caloric. Our life, our fervour, 
the glowing of our skies are wanted to ripen 
youGT perfections. And yet there is a free- 
dom permitted to jour fair countrymen un- 
known in these regions of quick devotion 
and undisguised passion." 

" Eestraint is unnecessary where the safe- 
guards are within," replied Ormond ; while 
with secret pleasure his thoughts wandered 
back to the loved companion of his youth^ 
and to the example of his early benefactress. 
" But speak to me of my mother's family. I 
am as one thrown upon a desert island. I 
have no friends here, and yet " 

" They will not long be wanting to you," 
hastily interrupted the Count, as he glanced 
at the noble air of the young Englishman 
with evident admiration. " Heaven grant it 
be not too late already," he continued, speak- 
ing to himself. Then turning to Ormond — 
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"Ambition is stiU the ruling vice of the 
Venetian aristocracy. It onlminates, one 
might ahnost say, in the Qonsalvis. To the 
aggrandizement of the head of their house is 
every other consideration sacrificed." 

" I do not understand the Signer di Castro,'^ 
returned Ormond, coldly. 

" I will put you au fait in a moment, 
amico mio. There are such holy and happy 
places, you are aware, as monasteries and 
convents. They are sometimes the refuge of 
the unhappy ; sometimes of the sinful ; some- 
times of the pious. The young Prince di 
Gonsalvi has several sisters. Hi-fortunes 
have somewhat impaired his heritage. It is 
necessary that the splendid name should be 
preserved. The days of Venetian wealth are 
over; but in a convent the youthful and 
beautiful have been known to spend the 
weary years of earth's pilgrimage. For two 
of the young Prince's sisters such a fate is in 
store. They will shine as celestial visions of 
beauty at the birth-day fete ; on the morrow 
they will make their first profession." 

" Impossible ! " exclaimed Ormond, starting 
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up, horror impressed upon his countenance. 
^^ That such is indeed the melancholy destiny 
of many ol Italy's &irest daughters I am not 
ignorant ; but can prosperity be looked for in 
a country where such sacrifices are not only 
pigrmitted, but commanded?" The grim 
monastery returned to Qrmond's mind, the 
honor, the fear and aversion -with i¥hich its 
aspect had first inspired him, and which sub- 
sequent acquaintance had not dhninished. 
"Is there no way of averting such misery? 
So young and beautiM as you descaibe the 
^Prince's sistars, it must be force, hot choice, 
i^ch impels them to such a fearful step.'^ 

" I repeat, poKcy and ambition require it. 
But it may yet be in your power to save one 
of your fair relatives fi'om the fate you de- 
precate. Marry the Lady Eosina." Saying 
these words the Count rose and paced the 
apartment with hasty steps, as if to allow 
his young companion time to consider his 
proposition. 

The colour mounted into Ormond's cheek. 

"Signor di Castro, I am your guest. On 
all subjects whereon I feel my own inability, 
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your advice will be gratefully received ; but 
my individual views, my English notions of 
propriety and honour, neither desire nor de- 
mand any interference. You hinted a few 
moments hence your knowledge of my en- 
gagement with Miss lisle ; you were not in 
error.'' 

"Pl»y pardon me. Signer mio," replied the 
Count, who had succeeded in dismissing from 
his countenance the shade which gathered 
upon it at the commencement of Ormondes 
rather indignaut reply. « I ani your Mend ; 
retain me as such. I may y^ do you a good 
turn. Be assured your welfiare is dear to me. 
We have some hours yet before night-Ml ; 
permit me the honour of escorting you over 
this house. It has doubtless recollections for 
you which are as dear as vivid. So it has for 
me. My youth was spent here. My gondola 
shall be at your service after our evening 
repast." 
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CHAPTER VI. 



" Be ooT experience in particnlare what it may, no 
man ever foi^t tbe TiBitati<HiB of that power to his 
heart and brain which created all things new, whicli 
was the dawn in hiin of mnsic, poetzy, and art, which 
made the iace of nature radiant with pnrple lig^t; llie 
momisg and the ni^t varied enchantments, when a 
Bingle tone of one Toice could make the heart beat, and 
the most triTial circnmstance associated with one form, 
is put in the amber of memory." — Emebson. 

While Ormtmd is ^ding in his gondola 
beneath the Venetian palaces, we must take 
a retrospeetive view of the fortunate career 
of bis host, the Signer di Castro. The count, 

in his iiativo city, was stiU more a citizen of 
the world, than merely a lord in Venice. 
ill' V irrs that had elapsed since, as the bri- 
1») introduced his English Mends 
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to his Apennine patrimony, had changed the 
aspect of his affairs, and snrronnded him with 
wealth and luxury, had filled his saloons 
with art, and Venice with his fame. He 
had achieved greatness. He had accepted 
and profited by the gifts that chance threw 
in his way. Nature had not in vain be- 
stowed talents, ambition, industry. Popu- 
larity followed iu their train. Speculations 
lad become gain : the adventurer laid 
claim to an unremembered ancestry, and 
engraved heraldic devices upon the oblite- 
rated escutcheons in the halls of deceased 
nobiHty. 

The Coimt Ludovico Mattolino di Castro 
is a parvenu ; but in oligarchic Yenice, even 
of the present day, wealth can buy titles, 
-crests, and entrance into society. 

The unsuspectiug Lady Woodash had not 
ia vain bestowed with her hand the posses- 
sion of two thousand a-year upon her fasci- 
nating Italian admirer. For wealth is power 
in this mercenary world of ours ; and where 
merit enjoys the produce of a hardly-earned 
guinea, wealthy villany often stalks through 
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the land, pretends succession to titles, and 
furnishes a palace. 

And BO it is that the Italian adT^iturer, 
who filled Brighton witii his renown, is 
known at "Venice hy the renoTation of a 
supposed extinct, but time-honoured title. 
The rich lord is now welcomed as an exile 
returned to the land of his forefathers, to 
the enjoyment of his once alienated patri- 
mony, and. the ancient halls of Casa Fer- 
rata echo hack his name and his wealth. 
His former life passed over in silence, he 
presents himself among the Venetian aristo- 
cracy, with the tinsel advantages of pros- 
perity and a handsome exterior. The an- 
tiquity of the title to which he lays claim, 
forbids personal recollections of its validity ; 
and while all admire the splendour of his in- 
ternal decorations of Casa Fenata, none are 
curious enough to investigate the length of 
his pedigree. 

The Signer di Castro was not utterly de- 
void of gi'atitudc to Ms benefactress. On 
her it w^ rig hts **"*t i i flffi'iffldfff"^"'"' which 
Lould be 
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reflected. But, unfortimately, the Countess's 
character did not improve by association with 
her Italian lord* 

The maker of the Italian's fortunes, she 
viewed with scorn the pretension to rank and 
consequence which he assumed. She knew 
that the ruined inn among the Apennines 
was hi^ birth-place and patrimony, and that 
the originality of his bold and unprincipled 
spirit had alone emancipated him from the ser- 
vile position to which nature had destiaed him. 

Nor were the reports of envy and malice 
slow in reaching the ears of one who rightly 
considered herself an injured wife. There 
were those who fancied they owed it to their 
own unpretending poverty and honesty, to 
assure the Contessa that her husband's father 
was remembered as a servant in the very 
house she now inhabited, that he himself 
had there filled the oiEce of page. 

One day, after an hour's intemew with 
the talented leader of the Venetian opera, 
the Contessa burst into her husband's apart^ 
ment, with words of anger and hatred on her 
lips. 
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"Mia bella," coolly returned tfce imper- 
. turbable Count to his wife's hasty reproachea, 
" -why do you believe such unneeeasary reports, 
■when, as you have yourself often assured 
me in your happy England, -flie stamp of no- 
bility is on my brow ? My auspicious union 
with yourself cannot so completely have 
changed the inner man ! Enjoy your titles 
which you 80 fully deserve. Are you not as 
my wife sufficiently honoured and caressed ? 
What would you more ? Take your own line 
of pleasure, I ask for nothing more or less 
than your happiness and my liberty." 

So saying, the Count raised his eyes from 
a paper which he was intently perusing, and 
which seemed to be one from amongst many 



bound iron-chest, which lay beside him. 

" I am now engaged in a mysterious search ; 

I would fein not be disturbed, carissima mia." 

" I know you ; I have long suspected your 

villany," said the Coutessa, witli niort! cool 
detcrminatiou of manner than : 




) 
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wealth, the wealth I was fool enough to be- 
stow, is your only passport into the society 
yon covet. Be it so. I am no longer your 
tooL Between those who, as we do, secretly 
despise each other, there can be no lasting 
ties. I am lost, undone ; there is no retra- 
cing or retrieving!" 

" Basta, basta, poveritta," said the Count, 
mockingly; "do not despair; I am never 
weary or ashamed of owning my obligations 
to you ; why cast away your advantages ?" 

"I can but fidl deeper, deeper into the 
abjBS," interrupted the Conteesa, speaiking in 
low tones, as if unconscioua of her husband's 
presence. Suddenly, afierce resolution kindled 
a momentary colour in her pale and haggard 
countenance, whUe her usually unsteady and 
lowering gaze was fixed immeanii^ly on the 
table, strewn with papers and letters, before 
"whicli the Count was seated. 

She stood before him, to whose protection 
she had truatcd, for the sake of whose admi- 
ration she hud stifled every voice of conscience 
and virtue, a woman, on whose brow were 
visible tlie uneven, intercepting lines of pas- 
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sion and anger, and whose whole appearance 
of gaudy, shabby fashion betokened the ill- 
directed, if not the degraded miad. 

" I loathe, I abhor deceit," she said, in 
deep and earnest tones. " Had you been a 
poor menial, honestly working for daily 
bread, as your father I know did before 
you, I might have respected you ; but now 
I am outraged, pointed at as the duped wife, 
by those who consider themselves my equals. 
Your heartless, unprincipled conduct is known 
to me," she continued, as a wild fury agitated 
her voice, ^^and I leave you now and for ever." 

" Addio, then, adieu ! Deh celma, oh Ciel! 
Ah, ah ! the poor professor ! he thinks your 
talents will make his fortune — ^perhaps he is 
not mistaken ! " 

The Count raised his eyes. The unfortu- 
nate victim of her own and others' passions 
had disappeared. With the most perfect in- 
difference he continued, speaking aloud to 
himself, ^^Ah, the perfection and beauty of 
truth and honesty! How thankful I am, 
after the lapse of so many years, to be made 
the instrument of their display." 
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The Count quietly continued the unwonted 
occupation in which his wretched wife had 
found him engaged. 

" Astounding ! " His dark eyes were im- 
movably fixed upon a small document which 
his eager hands at the iostant unfolded. 

It was the certificate of a marriage, hear- 
ing date some fifty years previous, signifying 
that the Eomaa Catholic Church had united, 
ia the bonds of holy matrimony, Francis, 
second son of Sir Gerald Lisle, of Ashton 
Park, and Lucilla Bertoldi, of the city of 
Vicenza. 

This document, folded up with the greatest 
<3are, had evidently been placed for safety 
long years ago amongst files of other papers, 
'Chiefly letters, signed with the respective 
names of Francis and Lucilla. 

The Count hastily perused and examined 
each sheet, until he was surrounded by an 
unfolded mass of papers, vestiges, reminis- 
cences of days gone by — of an attachment, 
and a union hitherto, probably, all but un- 
known. 

For a moment, nature usurped authority 
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over art. It was with, unfeigned interest 
that the Count called upon his wife to parti- 
cipate in his surprising discovery. But she 
returned no answer. 

Before him was a mass of evidence, that 
the former possessor of Casa Ferrata, the good 
English Cardinal, with whose memory so 
J.y acta of kinkeas .nd gen«»ity wei« 
a«i^ luul been ^crefl/n^rieTbefi,™ 
he entered the Eomish Church and the 
priestly profession ! "And here," exclaimed 
the Count, speaking to himself alone, "is the 
clue to another mystery — ^the young English- 
man who married the Lady Beatrice Gon- 
salvi was none other than the legitimate son 
of the Cardinal himself, and Lucilla Bertoldi. 
Here is the certificate of his birth, the 
names of his sponsors ! Wonderful to think 
that it was parental affection that watched 
over the destinies of an apparent stranger, 
and that offered protection and an asyliun to 
the unfortunate ! TSo wonder that a home 
was granted to his own grandchild, the 
orphan Ormond Greville, at Casa Ferrata! 
ISTo wonder that on his death-bed, my former 
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padrone confided ttiis precious grandson to 
the care of his own nephew, Sir Harry Lisle. 
Ah ! my father's dying words are no longer 
nnintelligible. This is the box he spoke of ! 
His conscience smote him. He &ncied it 
filled with golden treasure, and therefore he 
possessed himself of it, and the secret, of 
which he was the fEdthfiil custodian, must 
then have been this very marriage ! Eh, my 
old friend! What would you say if you 
could rise up from under the mausoleum 
yonder, where your ashes are supposed to 
rest in peace in single blessedness ? Now I 
comprehend the meaning of those mysterious 
conferences with your English nephew, which 
my youthftd ingenuity could not penetrate. 

" Yes ; and Sir Harry Lisle knew that he 
was entrusted with the care of his own yoimg 
relative, with his handsome Italian face! 
Fool that he was to have lost his life in try- 
ing to save him. Had he perished, that fair 
inheritance of Ashton would indeed belong 
to his daughter ; but now, now ! I see my 
way clear to the obtaining that comfortable 
revenge I have long secretly desired. Yes, 
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she, the ■widowed Lady Lisle, despised me ; 
fiiir dame, and high though she be, she shall 
no longer be the mother of Ashton's heiress. 
The penniless, adopted orphan shall have 
his right, and through my instrumentality. 
One honest deed shall atone for some dupli- 
city. Is that tiie -word ? "Who can blame 
me for having carved out my own fortmies? 
I -will not hesitate. It shall be her punish- 
ment for the disdaia with which she rejected 
my offers of sharing Ashton with her. I will 
take instant measures. What a character for 
impartiality I shall acquire ! Good shall come 
out of evil, and Ashton shall descend to the 
rightful owner. To thint that that old tapes- 
tried god Plutus, and the sage Minerva, have 
for so many years guarded that secret recess ! 
The secret was buried under the waves, and, 
but for my discovery, flie poor fond widow 
would never have known the existence of this 
dirty yellow p^xihrnent." 

TliL'vc was a moment of relenting, an in- 
L ia the Count's manner, as he again 
i the maiTiago certificate from the 
fating before him. 
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One moment might have settled the des- 
tiny of Ormond Greville, by which name he 
had been hitherto known, and he would have 
remained but the "protege" of the Lisle 
family. Jt was but for one moment that the 
Coimt allowed feeliQgs of commiseration 
to outweigh his strict sense of justice. 
In the instant the parchment was carefiilly 
replaced in the iron-bound chest, and the 
silent and important treasures were once 
more consigned to the protection of the my- 
thological tapestry. 

That the Coimt was a villain, and had 
hitherto made the end sanctify the means, is 
undeniable. The act he now meditated was 
in itself as just as his former deeds had been 
unprincipled ; but it is the motive that sanc- 
tifies the act, and he was at least as much 
prompted by his desire to gratify Hs resent- 
ment agaicLst Lady Lisle, as he was by the 
wish that the Cardinal, his former master, 
should transmit a rightful heritage to his 
grandson. 

The Count had not unadvisedly sought the 
alliance of the femily of the Lisles. He had 
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ascertained, during his stay in England, tliat 
the entailed lands of Ashton descended to 
the late Sir Harry Lisle's daughter, in the 
ease of feilure of male heirs, and also, that a 
large jointure was settled on his widow. 

Secretly, though surely, did the indeiati- 
gable Signer di Castro pnt his resolution ia 
practice. The Venetian authorities openly 
acknowledged the late hushand of Beatrice 
Gonsalvi to have been the legitimate son of 
the Cardinal Lisle ; and it was at the moment 
of Ormond's ime^ected arrival at Casa Fer- 
rata, that the Gonsalvi femily were prepared 
to receive their unknown relative, Ormond 
Greville, with open arms. 

It was now of little importance that the 
Eomish Chnrch would have been disposed to 
visit with thundering anathemas the Cardi- 
nal's deceit, had lie not been removed beyond 
the limits of her jurisdiction, "Whether it 
was grief for the early death of his Lucilla, 
or the consciousness that his marriage with. 
one of a difitreiit I't'ligiuii li'om his own would 
( family, 
i into 
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monastic life, after having formally abjured 
the religion of his fathers, was never tho- 
roughly made clear to the Signer di Castro's 
inquiries. But from some letters which his 
curiosity did not overlook, amidst the con- 
tents of the iron chest, it was clear that love 
had carried conviction under its wing, and 
that the husband had yielded to the wife's 
earnest wishes, that religion as well as affec- 
tion and name should perfect their union. 

From all these pleasing and important dis- 
coveries, the Count awoke, at the end of an 
hour, to the certainty of his own position in 
domestic Ufe. The Countess had not threat- 
ened in vain. Her place was empty at her 
home of Casa Ferrata. 

« « « ♦ 

Ormond is in the palace of his ancestors. 
The magnificence, the pride, the beauty of 
the Gonsalvis, are no longer a myth, a tradi- 
tion. His eyes have surveyed the marble 
halls, the statued galleries, the ancient libra- 
ries, whereon his mother Beatrice had herself 
gazed in her years of youthful prosperity, and 
which had frowned on her an eternal adieu 
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when she fled from their august protection. 
And Ormond's hand, too, has been pressed 
by the youthfiil prince, his cousin, by his 
haughty uncle, and the two fair princesses, 
Eosiaa and Maria. Kind words of welcome 
and intimacy, that acknowledged relationship 
sanctions, have been exchanged, and Ormond 
no longer feels himself an alien in his native 
land. In his mother's home, he feels himself 
possessed of a hitherto unknown happiness ; 
while he stUl remembers that his betrothed 
bride is his youth's loved companion, and that 
in her heart he must ever occupy the dearest 
place. He had not yet learned the secret of his 
birth. To the affection of family ties he attri- 
butes the bright smiles that are cast upon him, 
and which harmonize most pleasingly with the 
sunset glow which lights up the ancestral 
portraits hanging around. The vivid images 
of fancy seemed gifted with life, and rose up 
clearly from out of the iadistinct forms in 
which they were wont to hover before him. 
All was now real; 

The prince, his uncle, with the^ majesty of 
pride and high birth on his brow, had offered 
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him a home at Venice. His yoimg heir-ap- 
parent had abeady endeavoured to interest 
him in the recital of the splendid fetes which 
were to solemnize his coming of age ; but it 
was with feelings approaching to aversion 
which the young prince's prepossessing man- 
ners did not call forth, that Ormond looked 
upon him as the deity to whom, in the per- 
sons of his two young sisters, woman's hopes, 
and all that life has in store of beauty and 
happiness, were to be sacrificed. 

Could there be no appeal from ambition's 
stem decree to the feelings of parental and 
brotherly affection? Alas ! in the decision 
that marked his uncle's haughty outline, 
Ormond but too clearly read the utter use- 
lessness of any attempt to avert the threat- 
ened evil. 

How he longed for the possession of any 
power which would have enabled him to 
effect a deliverance from a destiny which, to 
his youthful, buoyant spirit, seemed fraught 
with hopeless misery. 

It was not the convent's gloom, in exchange 
for the luxury, art, and refinement of the 
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Palazzo Gonsalvi, which most fearfiilly im- 
pressed his imagination. It was the irrevo- 
cable vows bidding adieu to liberty and hope, 
which already sounded in his ears, and which 
must be dictated not by choice, but by com- 
pulsion; for surely sorrow had not yet set its 
seal on those youthfdl brows, nor withered the 
heart's hopes. 

As he gazed on the sisters, moments were 
to him fi-aught with a knowledge of their 
characters, which less expressive counte- 
nances in a far longer measure of time, would 
have failed to bestow. 

Maria was the eldest of the sisters. Her 
pensive, meek expression betokened a humi- 
Uty probably accompanied with much self- 
denial, a yearning, it might be, after self- 
devotion, and a peace which, with feelings 
attuned to religious exercises, could not be 
obtained while mingling in earthly avocations. 

Strange that the imperious house of Gon- 
salvi could have nurtured and claimed as its 
own a being so meek and gentle as the lady 
Maria! one so little fitted, apparently, to 
contend with the crosses of life. Ormond 
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fancied lie saw in her the reality of one of 
EaphaePs Madonnas. There was the same 
oval contour of face, the same shade of auburn 
hair, braided across the forehead, the same 
angel expression of eyes shaded by the long 
lashes* 

It was no longer pity, but reverence, which 
riveted his gaze, and which made him feel 
that the tempests of earth could never be 
properly withstood by that fragile being. 

But as the golden light fell on Eosina's 
face, revealing the marvellous beauty of fea- 
tures and form, strange feelings floated across 
Ormond's heart. It seemed as if in a trance 
he were now, and for the first time, behold- 
ing the true embodiment of the ideal which 
had haunted him from youth. It was but an 
ideal, for no reality had ever so impressed 
him. It was no remembered image ; but it 
was the personification of the beautiful which 
he had ever sought, and which was now be- 
fore him. 

He did not wish to break tne spell, by 
holding commtmion with the being who 
seemed to his eyes for the first time to have 
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descended fi:t>iii another sphere, that his gaze 
might rest upon her. 

Yet tiie stamp of earth, of tender, loying 
woman, was impressed on Bosina GonsalTi, 
or a chord in Ormond's heart would not have 
vibrated so strangely, aa he thought of her 
ftiture destiny : that dark luxuriant hair hid 
beneath the nun's close cap ; no responeive 
Bnule moving those rosy lips ! Already the 
dark melancholy eyes seemed mourning over 
the &te they contemplated. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



''Sans doiifA •! * » 

"^ <»^ moinB dans les parris ext^rfeurs du ^^ ^'^ 
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His fetter was a lisle ! and as such tiie 
imperious Gonsalvis themselves had no 
reason to shrink fix)m his alliance with one 
of their house. 

It was clear to Ormond that the mystery 
revealed by the Cardinal on his death-bed to 
Ms nephew, Sir Harry Lisle, had never been 
made known to Lady Lisle, as also that, but 
for the Coimt di Castro's ■wonderful discovery, 
no traces of his lineage would ever have been 
brought to light. 

And now what was to be his future course ? 
How could he make known the long-buried 
secret to his more than mother, and to his 
betrothed Alice ? How could he claim as a 
right what had been so generously and dis- 
interestedly granted him through affection ? 
How could he disp^ce the heiress from her 
position, and claim that for which his lofty 
spirit had shunned to sue ? 

lint still, as !ii« wife, the loved domaiu of 
Ashtou would be t^^fltt^^ Alice Lisle. 
^0 tcea^ndi^^0^^^^VS|k days would 
. only ho 
1 her 
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the direction of the Palazzo Gonsalvi, he 
fancied he could distinguish amongst the 
many twinkling lights those hy which the 
sisters watched in midnight devotion or de- 
spair, and the marble paleness of Eosina, the 
melancholy sternness which to his eyes for- 
bode the resolution of seeking the tomb 
rather than the cloister, returned to his mind. 
Now, by the touch of fortune's wand, had he 
it not in his power to avert the daughter's 
direful fate, to render her fature life one of 
jfreedom, and to satisfy the father's avarice ? 
He wished that he could bid the beautifal 
Eosina shed her lustre upon some chosen 
happy home, and bless him as her deliverer ! 

While thoughts like these whirled through 
Ormond's brain, he seemed to lose all con- 
sciousness of his former self. So quicHy 
told, so strange, had been the revelations 
which had placed him on such enchanted 
ground ! His brain seemed on fire, his pulse 
beat quick, his heart throbbed as if it would 
burst. 

He pressed his haad against his fevered 
temples, and from its unconscious grasp a 
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letter slowly dropped on the ground by his 
side. It was open — all but unread. On his 
return home from Palazzo Gonsalvi, Alice's 
handwriting had greeted him. He had 
satisfied himself that all was well at Ashton, 
and had purposely delayed further perusal 
until, retiring for the night, he should 
be left to the enjoyment of his own medita- 
tions. 

When the Count had finished his tale, 
and Ormond was alone, his eyes fell on the 
yet imread letter. He had seized it, and 
during the reverie in which so many tumul- 
tuous thoughts had passed through his brain, 
the small envelope, with the enclosure, dic- 
tated by Alice's affectionate heart, had lain 
unremembered in his hand. The slight sound 
of the falling letter roused him from his ex- 
cited trance. He was recalled to the reality 
of the position in which he stood towards 
Alice, and at the same time to a consciousness 
of, it might be, a pardonable neglect and cold- 
ness, considering the strange history which 
had been divulged to him, and the events of 
the short day which had made him at once 
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acquainted with Venice and with his own 
maternal relatives. 

Yet Ormondes heart smote him — he was 
thankful that Alice's loving eyes could not 
pierce the distance that separated thenu He 
would not have had his apparent indifference- 
revealed to her ! 

The next hour he devoted to the pe- 
rusal of the letter, which was an epitome 
of Alice's heart and mind. As he laid it 
down, there was a sigh of mingled affec-- 
tion and conscious unworthiness of being 
the object on which that devoted heart had 
lavished the fiill tide of its loving interest. 
And suddenly a gush of fears, which he had 
thought for ever laid to rest, returned with 
overwhelming force. But he endeavoured 
to silence them, and banishing all thought of 
sleep for the night, by the mingled light of 
the moon and the lamp that was dimly bum* 
ing, he penned to Alice the account of his^ 
first impressions of Venice. Her letter was 
full of fond inquiries, of slight-concealed 
fears, of loving hopes, of anxious expec- 
tations. 
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The tale of hers and her motlier's daily- 
life was simply told. The golden arch on 
which the fabric rested was evidently him- 
self. It was a luxury to Alice to comment 
upon every slight incident he had dwelt upon 
in his letters to her, and to image him tmder 
every circumstance. And, withal, there was 
such apparent imselfishness, so little wish to 
bind him to his oft-repeated promise of a 
speedy return, for which she endeavoured to 
disguise her anxious longing ! He thought, 
as he re-perused it, ^^If a letter can give 
such evidence of the heart that dictated it, 
it must be hypocritical, or fall far short of 
the original." 

Ormond, in his reply, dwelt upon the im- 
pressions his return to Venice had revived, 
Upon the beauty so well remembered, and the 
sad decay of its princely buildings, upon the 
changes which time had wrought upon the 
haunts of his infancy, on the strange meeting 
with the Count Mattolino, in the person of 
his host at Casa Ferrata. Lastly, he men- 
tioned the Gonsalvis, his slight introduction, 
and the peculiar circumstances in which his 
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cousins, the ladies Bosina and Maria, were 
placed. 

But of his own impressions concerning 
them, his pity, and torturing anxiety to be a 
mediator between Eosina and the step she 
meditated, he said nothing. 

He could give no words to his unformed 
ideas, and, with lines of tender affection and 
remembrance, the letter was closed and sealed, 
and Ormond lay down wearied upon his bed, 
but not to sleep, for his heart still beat 
quick, and he longed for the morrow, that 
the source of the steadfast, stem expression 
he had noticed on Eosina^s countenance 
might be revealed to him, which had never 
ceased to haunt him. 

It was noon on the following day ere Or- 
mond again entered the saloon of Palazzo 
Gonsalvi. It was empty. The prince, his 
uncle, who was occupied with arranging for 
the approaching fgte, had desired that during 
his absence Mr. Greville should be admitted 
at any hour, and that, as one of the femily, 
he should have free access to the libraries, 
statue galleries, and museum, to examine 
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iw^hich at his leisure, Ormond had on the 
previous day expressed a strong desire. 

On one side of the piazza, on which, as 
has been before noticed, the saloon opened, 
a flight of steps deseeded into a retired gar- 
den, beautiful and fragrant with blossoms of 
orange, pomegranate, and citron trees, gera- 
niums, and myrtles* Here art and nature 
vied with each other, marble enchantresses, 
nymphs, and Apollos, enshrined amidst dark 
and scented bowers, doiag justice, by their 
spotless purity, to the softness of the Italian 
clime, while sparkling fountaios, cooling the 
mid-day air, rendered this retreat as delight- 
ful to the senses as grateful to the eye. 

As Ormond wandered towards the piazza, 
tones of music met his ear. A voice, soft and 
sweet, came mournfully across the fragrant 
air, rivetiQg his steps as if by enchantment, 
and centring his gaze for several minutes 
upon the spot whence the sounds proceeded. 

At length all was still, and, venturing to 
descend the steps by following a winding 
footpath, he found himself approaching a 
leafy bower, fitted up with seats and cushions. 
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A harp stood in fhe centre, at which Maria 
Gonsalyi was seated. By her was Bosina, 
motionless, with downcast eyes: no stem 
expression now rested upon her features; 
tears even rushed to her eyes as her son^ 
ceased, for hers had been the yoice which 
attracted Ormondes admiration. 

She smiled as Ormond approached with 
words of apology, and extended her hand 
towards him, on which he could not refrain 
from impressing a kiss ! He turned to greet 
Maria, but she had disappeared, and he 
found himself alone with Eosina, the vision 
who had haunted his previous night^s wak^ 
ing dreams. 

If admiration and compassion had at first 
been excited, a still stronger influence was 
cast upon Ormond, on a nearer contempla* 
tion of Bosina's beauty. Again a desire to 
save rushed to his heart, with a previously 
unfelt impetuosity. He wanted words to ex- 
press his feelings, as he again took her hand. 

"You will not, you cannot, abjure this 
lovely world, and sigh out your beautiful 
life in a cloister," at length he murmured. 
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" I wiU not." 

Eosina's earnest tone gave promise that 
these words were not uttered in vain. 

" So far, but no further, may you win my 
confidence ; you will not betray me ?" Her 
melancholy, but earnest eyes were turned 
imploringly on Ormond. 

" Betray you, Signora? No. I will assist 
you with all the powers I possess. Short as 
has been our acquaintance, you have touched 
eome wonderftd chords which all my life long 
have hitherto been silent. I am impelled to- 
wards you by feelings which I dare not 
analyze, but to which you may fully confide. 
Tell me to what resolve I may hope to lend 
eome counsel and assistance? Remember 
that we are bound by the ties of relation- 
ship." 

"Therefore to you I confide a task. 
Before the day on which my sister's vows 
are pledged — alas ! for life ! — ^I shall have fled 
from the home of my ancestors, never more 
to tread its floors. But you will not permit 
disgrace to stain my proud name. Say that 
Eosina Gonsalvi seeks but liberty of con- 
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science and action, and that Heaven itself 
has opened to her a way of honourable inde- 
pendence. The talents that nature has be- 
stowed shall be worthily employed. Better 
even to beg my daily bread than to offer to 
Heaven vows unregistered by the heart, to 
own the tyranny of priestly dominion!" 

Ormondes gaze was fixed on Eosina^s noble 
brow glowing with enthusiasm. True, the 
sweet hope that he might prove instrumental 
in her deliverance had vanished, but as she 
finished speaking a load was lifted from his 
heart. 

In another moment her energy relaxed, 
she melted into tears. "Maria, Maria!" Her 
thoughts were with her sister, with whom 
the dark convent walls of St. Ursula were to 
exclude all fiiture communion. " She will be 
happy, for she has ever yearned towards a 
life which, on the contrary, has painfally 
haunted in prospect my less devout and 
more aspiring spirit. I will not reveal to 
you my fixed determination : you will then 
have no need of feigned words to disarm my 
father in the search he will think himself 
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bound to institute, when my flight is dis- 
covered. But speak kindly to him, bid him 
not reproaeh himself. I shall be free, happy, 
and honourable." 

Her voice sank to a whisper as she cast 
an anxious look arotmd, fearful that her 
energy had betrayed her to other listeners 
than him she was addressing; but it was 
only the trembling of her own heart, which 
had seemed to give sound to the leaves and 
flowers. All was still, no breath disturbed 
the even flowing of the fountains, or waved 
the soft turf beneath their feet. 

" Do not fear," whispered Ormond, invo- 
luntarily drawing closer to her, as if to assure 
her of his protection. "I ask no further 
confidence. Heaven bless your determina- 
tion ! but tell me, are you equal to the tm- 
dertaking alone, unassisted ?" 

" I have a dauntless, energetic will," re-^ 
plied Eosina, almost proudly, though her 
tone instantly changed. " I know, as fel* 
low-creatures, we are to a certain extent 
dependent upon each other. Circumstances 
are likewise coimected by a lengthened, 
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though a hidden chain. The end is propor- 
tioned to the beginniag; where ambition 
points the way, and arms the determined 
wiU, the object in view is rarely missed if 
life be spared. All have their reward. The 
worldly seek this world's honours — they toil 
for them, they gain them, they perish to- 
gether, while the meek, gentle, and endur- 
ing, whose views, as my sister's, are not 
bounded by time, secure to themselves a cer- 
tain happiness which will never desert them* 
But do not think I am wavering in my de- 
termination," she contiaued, as Ormond was 
about to reply, "We may yet meet in 
brighter days. Forgive me that I have thus 
enlisted your sympathies, forced as I am to 
dissemble with my own sister, whose con- 
scientious scruples would forbid her yielding 
me any assistance. You have afforded me in 
this short interview unspeakable comfort.'' 

She raised her eyes — Ormond's were fixed 
upon her. The blush that heightened her 
majestic beauty gave evidence of her maiden's 
pure and earnest nature. " I shall have to 
pncounter a world of which I know nothing 
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but what a convent education has taught 
me; but " 

" Oh, flee with me to England — to a land 
of liberty and happiness," interrupted Or- 
mond, speaking from out of the depths of his 
enthusiasm, for all thought at the moment 
was excluded from his mind but that of Eo- 
sina, as an unprotected wanderer. " Eeturn 
with me to Ashton : it is mine ; I promise 
you there a sister's and a mother's love." 

Instantly another image rose before him : 
it was that of Alice, contrasting in her girUsh 
gentleness with Eosina's lofty and expressive 
beauty. It was as if an icicle had fallen 
upon his heart. 

" It may not be," replied Eosina, sadly. 
"How would your English bride welcome 
me ? The pride of the Gonsalvis, of which 
the hereditary stamp is likewise on your 
brow, Signer, forbids such dependence. No, 
I have within me a consciousness of power — 
it will not fail me." 

She rose to depart with words of mingled 
gratitude and warning on her lips, and, bid- 
ding Ormond adieu, disappeared amongst the 
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orange groves as she took the way to the 
piazza. 

Onnond longed to follow, but he felt rooted, 
to the spot. Her words still sounded on his> 
e^, her eyes stiU seemed bent upon him, 
with a look at once of entreaty and commands 
He still seemed to press her hand. Never 
had he felt so much alone as when he looked 
around the fairy scene before him, which 
conveyed no more pleasure to his mind. 

It was the hour which he had appointed 
to visit, with the Signer di Castro, some of 
the famed spots in Venice. It seemed as if 
minutes had made themselves wings, during 
his lengthened interview with Eosina. 

On re-entering the Palazzo, he was tor- 
tured with the common-place worldly remarks 
of his uncle, and with the artistic phraseo- 
logy of the prince, his cousin. 

Since the declaration of his birth, which 
had been made to him the preceding evening, 
he no longer valued as disinterested the hos- 
pitality they pressed upon him ; yet he ac- 
cepted with secret delight the oJflfer of apart- 
ments at the Palazzo, and, in a few days, 
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he found himself a guest in his mother's 
home. 

The coming of age of the young prince was 
soon to be celebrated by a series of festivities ; 
and, in the mean time, Ormond was invited, 
by his uncle and cousin, to spend the princi- 
pal part of each morning in visiting the many 
splendid remains of antiquity with which 
Venice abounds. But his admiration for and 
yearning after the beautiful seemed suddenly 
to be satisfied. The communion with the 
past through the hours devoted to the in- 
spection of palaces and pictures had little 
interest for him compared to the delightful 
living interest which his evenings at the 
Palazzo afforded. Comparatively he saw but 
little of the sisters, yet to breathe the same 
atmosphere with them was a secret source of 
pleasure. To the delight of being owned as 
a relative in his native city, he attributed 
the charm that was shed over his present 
life. The happiness he had ever experienced 
at Ashton was buoyant, unrestrained, unex- 
citing; he had never felt the loss of a Mendly 
aJBfectionate greeting from Alice or her mother. 
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But now he fancied the influence of the 
clime, or of old associations, must be upon 
him. "Now in his native land amongst his 
own people, a word, a look of kindness, a 
tone of music, spoke volumes to his heart. 
His sympathy and pity for Eosina seemed to 
have opened an inner chamber which had 
been hitherto closed to all the world. The 
romance which had been dormant in his 
nature, or but slightly called forth, was now 
powerfully awakened, through the interest 
with which the peculiarity of her position 
inspired him, while to the dignity of her 
character was added a simpKcity which con- 
trasted with, while it heightened, her rare 
beauty. Ormond did not pause to consider 
of what nature was the fascination Eosina 
Gonsalvi exercised over him, yet minutes 
and hours glided away imperceptibly while 
in her presence, watching, as if spell-bound, 
her slightest movement, in fancy entering 
into the world of perplexing thought that at 
frequent intervals threw a shade across her 
face. Yet all passed onwards as a silent 
* dream. 
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They met but seldom* Their interviews 
were generally short and abruptly termina- 
ted, for feelings passed impetuously over 
Eosina's heart which she could not fully ex- 
press to Ormond, a reserve being habitual to 
her, which, in his estimation, with his cling- 
ing to the maryeUous and mysterious, was 
one of her greatest charms. 

But it was when under the influence of 
music that Ormond could best enter into the 
spirit of the Italian maiden, when the rich 
melody of her voice breathed words of all 
but inspired energy, Now the gentleness 
and beauty of sisterly affection imparted ten- 
derness to her song, at times saddened its 
tones ; but when it swelled with the fervour 
of devotion, or when she touched the thrilling 
cords which told that love, perhaps hitherto 
unfelt, might suddenly start into existence, 
so powerful a tide of mingled feelings rushed 
to Ormond's heart, that he no longer recog- 
nized his former self in his present impas- 
sioned being. 

Danger was around him, and still more, 
perhaps, firom the very security which he felt 
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with regard to his position as the affianced 
husband of Alice Lisle. His destinies, he 
knew, were irrevocably linked with hers. It 
was surely only the shrine of admiration, not 
ofloTcbeforewhichhewasprostratinghiiLelf 
as Eosina Gonsalvi's image continually glided 
across his mind. True, had he not shrunk 
from intruding into her confidence, he would 
have indulged the hope, that through his 
means she would adorn the station of life to 
which nature had destined her ; but so scru- 
pulous was he, so fearful of wounding, that 
no word of inquiry on his part had ever 
tended to throw a light across the future she 
contemplated. 

There was a restlessness in her demeanour, 
and a forced composure which Ormond felt 
was attributable to the inward struggle die 
was carrying on. In the twilight she would 
often steal away from the saloon and indtdge 
in a long reverie in the shade of the piazza. 
His watchful eye, too, would often detect the 
rising and &ding of the colour in her cheek 
whenever any reference was made to the ap- 
proaching ceremonial. The Lady Maria, on 
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the contrary, was always calm. She moved in 
the place she occupied in the world as if it had 
already ceased to have any claims upon her. 
She seemed to have entered upon another 
state of being. In truth, her only anxiety 
was for Kosina. She little knew the strength 
of her resolutions. 

It was the last evening before the fete, 
the last but one before the sisters were for 
^ver to bid adieu, as their confessor assured 
them, to an unsatisfying world. 

The windows of the piazza were open as 
Ormo^d, accompanied by his uncle and cousin, 
'entered the saloon after their evening repast, 
at which the sisters had not appeared. At- 
tracted by the beauty of the scene without, 
Ormond wandered towards the piazza. In 
the distance, beneath her favourite orange- 
tree, Eosina was seated. Ormond approached 
ier : the temptation of a few minutes alone 
with her was irresistible. He longed to bid 
ier take courage and confide all to him. 
She was paler than usual, but a bright smile 
lit up her face as she perceived Ormond; 
this smile assured him that his presence was 
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not undesired. His heart beat quick. He 
was soon seated beside her. 

"EosLoa, speak; do you still consider me 
a stranger? Are you averse to any com- 
munion but with your own thoughts ? You 
do not know the unspeakable relief of sym- 
pathy in trouble." 

"You cannot speak from experience; you 
surely have only known happiness ?" 

" It eeems as if happiness had deserted me 
since I have become acquainted with Venice.'*' 
Ormond hesitated ; ** but let me share your 
anxieties, I entreat for this one boon — ^they 
are a heavy weight to bear alone." 

" I cannot — ^it is impossible. I have vowed, 
secresy." 

"So young and improtected J" Ormond. 
urged, with earnestness. Instantly a new 
thought intruded itself. Perhaps, to escape 
the convent vows, Eosiua m%ht have pledged 
her faith to one unworthy of her, but to 
whose entreaties compulsion had caused her 
to yit;l(l an unwilling jis;<ent ; or perhaps the 
t of love itself was not wholly unrecog 
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There was agony in this thought. 

^' Bosma, haye you fonnd your home in 
another's heart ?^ he whispered, as he bent 
towards her. 

^^ISoP She did not tnm away, though 
she felt Qrmond was looking earnestly upon 
her. "I hare, it is true, dreamt of and 
eommuned with an inyisible essence, which 
has never hitherto been endued with life. 
It has never spoken in the accents of daily 
existence, and yet I feel it is something tell- 
ing of woman's destiny which stirs within 
me. It could not enter the convent walls — 
it forbids my entering thither! It is, I 
believe, the love of the beautifiil, the per- 
fect ; it is the silent voice of a yearning after 
sympathy. You must understand, if you 
have experienced that which invests all life 
with a snrpassLiig, though, I fear, an ideal 
beauty." 

" It is not ideal, Eosina, it is the voice of 
unspeakable happiness or misery. I can 
speak from ea^rience." 

" Then you can understand how its voice 
is heard in the scented evening breeze, in the 
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■whiBpering of these beautiful orange groves, 
in the roll of those dark blue waves, and in 
the golden mountains when the sun-set hues 
are upon them. But in music's strains it 
speaks most clearly — ^tben all other sounds 
seem hushed, that its echo alone may be 
heard." 

As she uttered fbeso last words, Ormond's 
heart but too paioftilly echoed their meaning. 
JFor a moment there was silence ; he could 
not unbind the spell which the moon-ligbt 
hour, the fair scene of mingled light and 
shadow in deep repose, the magic of her 
presence, had thrown around him. 

"Can you not enter into the invisible 
world, which does not necessarily own each 
son and daiighter of nature for its subjects?" 
continued the Italian, in a lighter tone, as if 
conscious that she had given an unusually 
vivid colouring to her thoughts; "or is it 
my southern organization alone which peoples 
80 brilliantly the fairy world I love to call 
my own?'' 

"Since I have trod these shores, all has 
^"■"sn revealed to me that I have never 
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Mtherto known," repKed Ormond, sadly, yet 
earnestly. " Would I had always remained 
in my former ignorance ! You — ^you, Eosina 
— ^I must own it, even if my conscience for 
ever after reproach me — ^y on have taught me 
that I am weak, fickle, ungrateful ! A life 
will not suffice to wipe out the stain ! There 
is one who loves me as I would be loved ; she 
is beautiful, she is good and gentle ; she has 
leen the companion of my early days ; she 
has taught me to prize all that is excellent 
in woman; but she has not taught me to 
love as you have, Eosina. And yet, my own 
Alice, can I shed one mementos sorrow on 
jQur trusting heart ? Eosina, you have un- 
done me ; you have turned all that was sweet 
into bitterness." 

He rose hastily, ere she could reply, 
and walked to and fro in unconcealed 
agitation. 

He shuddered as he recalled his own words, 
so fraught with passion, so unworthy to be 
pronoimced by one whose faith was plighted 
to the companion of his youth, who lived but 
for him ! 
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"How can I vindicate myself?" he said, 
imploringly, as he rejoined Eosina. He felt 
he had lowered himself in her eyes by the 
very confession he had made. 

" Do not seek to vindicate yourself, Sig- 
ner," replied Eosina, coldly, almost proudly. 
" If you mean that you would, if in your 
power, offer me vows which have been already 
pleged to another, your conduct is without 
excuse. That love must be indeed little 
worth which could so soon change its object I 
Hasten to your dark and passionless English, 
shores, but breathe not again such words at 
the feet of a Venetian maiden." 

She would have risen, but he laid his hand 
upon her arm. " Eosina, I implore you to 
listen to me. Condemn me as I deserve, but 
have compassion even if you think meanly of 
me. It is not for you to forgive the avowal 
which has passed my lips in a moment 
which I would willingly recall. If it dis- 
honour me, it brings misery on one of whom 
I am not worthy. The seca^et which you 
have called forth should have died with.me I 
I now do not ask even a place in your me- 
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mory. I came hither but with the hope of 
.consoling. Perhaps had I been free the 
proud Eosina Gonsalyi would have but dis- 
dained my suit," he continued, as he saw 
that Kosina's dark eyes were fixed somewhat 
in scorn upon him. 

" This is but mockery. Signer — ^to put such 
a question you have neither right nor autho- 
rity. Control your own passions before you 
seek to master the opinions and feelings of 
others — still less of a Gonsalvi. Nobility is 
written on your brow, and yet your words 
, contradict its meaning," she added, more 
scomftdly than before. "No accusations 
can be so poignant as those of my own 
heart." 

Ormond released the hold he stUl retained 

of Eosina's arm — "But mine will be the 

punishment and the suffering. Do not leave 

me with words of scorn and anger on your 

lips. I have but followed an irresistible, 

V though a fatal impulse. Still free to choose 

. your path in life, you will forget this hour. 

. Its remembrance will haunt me during life. 

I must fly hence; duties, cares, responsi- 
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bilities are before me in the home that once 
held all I possessed of dear on earth. Adieo^ 
Bosina!" 

" Adien, Signer." She passed him hastily, 
and did not again leave her own apartment 
that evening. 

Once there, in solitude, the scene was 
changed. I^one who had not read h^ 
thoughts could have recognized in the kneel- 
ing, humbled Bosina the proud and beautiful 
being whose looks and words of disdain had 
withered Ormond's heart. She Uttle knew 
the Mai empire he had gained over her, 
until his own lips pronounced her &te, and 
revealed to her the position in which they 
stood to each other. She had confessed that 
an imsubstantial vision had filled her imagi- 
nation with beauty. Ormond had first given 
life to it, but at the same moment had dissi- 
pated it for ever. 

Her heart shrank from the touch of cold 
despair. The fountain, whose bright waters 
had been so long pent up, had indeed burst 
forth, but in a turbid and tumultuous flow* 
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It seemed to Wot out the future-— it looked 
so dark and dreary ! 

Yet he had confessed his love. Even 
though she had so indignantly replied to it, 
there was sweetness in that thought, though 
it was followed by an overwhelming agony. 
The passionate energy of Bosina's nature 
had slumbered, until Ormond had called forth 
the kindred spirit which was never more to 
be laid to rest. She had not required months 
and years of anxious fears to fix a deep-rooted 
love in her enthusiastic heart. 

But now the convent's gloom seemed more 
hateful than before ; yet Eosina recalled her 
wonted loftiness of spirit, and endeavoured 
to look forward cahnly. A great end was to 
be accomplished, for which all her powers 
would be required. 

Hatefully as the future now loomed in the 
dark horizon, there was but one retreat — ^to 
abandon for ever the liberty she prized, or to 
mark out her own destiny. 

In another moment she was weeping in 
her sister's arms. She had confessed to her 
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her resolution never to enter tlie convent 
walls. 

" And we part for ever/^ said Maria, as 
she knelt by her sister's side. ^'Have you 
indeed counted the cost? Do you know 
what hard battles you will have to fight in a 
world of which you have only dreamt under 
a smiling aspect? It is a turbulent world, 
on the contrary. Oh! if the peace I feel 
could overshadow you ! It was sweet to me 
to feel that we should both dwell under the 
same holy roof." 

"You know my determination, dearest 
Maria," at length Eosina replied, "though 
you do not know the struggle it has cost me. 

m 

I ask your prayers. I have much need of 
them, and they will be heard." 

"But if your resolution, your powers, 
should fail, what humiliation for you, and 
for our father's house." 

" No pity has been shown to us ; no filial 
aflfection has been called forth," replied 
Eosina sternly. "I shall, when you have 
left these walls, own no ties of kindred: 
I shall be bound by no duty. The sacrifice 
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•demanded, if compulsory, is, I feel, unlawful 
in the eyes of God. But I will not fail: 
the world shall even echo with my fame. 
Oh, Maria ! my own only sister, flee with 
me!" 

"Not for worlds : not even for you could 

I renoimce my faith, Eosina ! But you may 

, trust in me. Now that you have revealed all, 

a load is lifted from my heart, though, when 

you leave this roof, we part for ever ! " 

# « « « 

Sounds of joy and revelry ushered in the 
^arly mom in the Palazzo Gonsalvi. 

From each gondola which passed in pro- 
cession beneath the young prince's windows 
rose the voice of merry song, which ceased 
to give place to loud acclamations of delight, 
as the hero of the day appeared. With 
liberal hand he showered down the best ex- 
pressions of his good will towards his retainers 
and dependants, in the shape of gold and 
silver florins. 

A band of poets and musicians, stationed 
in the piazza, sang the glories of the ancient 
house of Gonsalvi, while, in the grand recep- 
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tion room, a group of young maidens formed' 
a circle round him on his arriyal, and pre- 
sented him with the most beautiful offerings 
of nature's flowers and fruits. 

A casket of &mily jewek, at the request 
of the prince's &ther, was through their 
hands also consigned to his charge. Gbr- 
lands hung on every statue, and eyen So^na's 
fevourite retreat, the orange grove, was on 
this day vocal with songs of jubilee and 
congratulation; while artists and artizans 
crowded, with characteristic offerings, to the 
fete-day of their exalted patron. The prince 
his &ther embraced him with tears of 
mingled affection and pride, exhorting him 
to maintain the honour and dignity of the 
Gronsalvis. 

Seated at each side of the prince, at the 
grand dejeuner which was given to a hundred 
guests, were the ladies Maria and Bosina 
Gbnsalvi. Ormond was placed at his uncle's 
right hand, and was now formally introduced 
to the collateral branches of his family, 
amongst whom his mother's name had foe 
years been all but imremembered. 
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which betokened the ruling will "unfitted to 
a conventual life. In that vast assembly- 
there were but two who read aright the 
meaning of those dark eyes, whose habitual 
melancholy had given place to a pride well 
becoming Eosina's aristocratic outline of fea- 
ture. 

But the prince's will was law, and while 
all expressed open admiration, the pity that 
in reaUty was secretly felt for the sisters 
was not permitted to find words, lest a thought 
of rebellion against a father's decision should 
militate against the accomplishment of his 
wishes. 

The day drew to a close, amidst sports and 
feastings, recitals and masquerades: the 
night, to conclude with music and dancing, 
was welcomed by fireworks and balloon 
ascents. 

The Lady Eosina's musical talents were 
well known. That evening they were to leave 
their last impression upon the hearts as well 
as the ears of the audience. 

Inspiration seemed to hang upon her tones, 
a«, accompanied by her sister's harp, she 
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acted a scene out of one of Bellini's operas. 
Her vivid imagination caused her to identify 
herself with the heroine whose woes she re- 
cited. No studied actress could have more 
fally moved the feelings and passions of 
the assembly than this child of nature. 
The tragic scene she had chosen to repre- 
sent was wonderfully fitted for the occa- 
sion which called forth the powers of her 
genius. 

Now she appeared to deprecate a father's 
wrath, now she implored a brother's media- 
tion, she disclosed the treachery of a lover's 
vows, and finally, at the grated entrance of the 
confessional, gave expression to her determina- 
tion of living a life of hardship, rather than 
enter the convent walls. An electric touch 
seemed suddenly to transform the gay as- 
sembly, while a low murmiu' rendered indis- 
tinct each separate voice. 

Eosina had disappeared. Overcome by 
the violence of the emotions she had so well 
counterfeited, she had, it was concluded, fled 
fix)m the shower of applause which would 
naturally follow the display of her talents* 
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Ormond had involuntarily approached the 
centre of the raised platform on which she 
-had stood. He felt rooted to the spot. A 
tremor ran through his veins, while an in- 
ward voice whispered that Eosina had pro- 
nounced her own destiny, that she had al- 
ready gone forth for ever from her ancestral 
halls, and that the dark night would cover 
her retreat. 

Already she was preparing to work out her 
own future life. At the very moment when 
all around echoed with her praises, when her 
father's imjust harshness was the theme of 
every tongue, the unprotected Kosina was 
probably seeking a humble refuge from 
tyranny and superstition. 

Such thoughts whirled through Ormond's 
brain with lightning rapidity. A vision 
which he could have worshipped had shone 
across his path, to disappear for ever. For 
a moment his connection with England and 
with Ashton, the holy ties that boimd him 
to Alice Lisle herself, were hateful to him ; 
he only accused himself of cowardice for not 
having claimed Eosina as his own, and at 
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once ended her trials, and secured his own 
happiness. 

But now the festive throng presses closer 
4ind closer. The sound of music, the glare 
of light, the meny dancers passing to and 
fro, bewilder and revolt him. He longs for 
solitude, but it may not be. He is the 
•Prince's nephew, he has a part to play. 
Birth, beauty, wit, and fortune, have claims 
upon him. Hours pass by, till at length 
from multiplied engagements he steals unseen 
away, and breathes the fresh air of the orange 
grove in Eosina's loved retreat. It is un- 
tenanted. The garlands droop on the marble 
statues — the night wind sighs through the 
fragrant trees — ^the sounds of music from the 
lialls within fall as in mockery upon his dis- 
turbed spirit. Beyond, the gondolas are 
waiting to receive their living freights, when 
the night shall have worn away. 

He seized an oar, and glided down the 
Canal Grande. Beneath the walls of a ruined 
palace, a female voice sends forth a low and 
mournful strain. Instantly two figures, in 
evident disguise, enter a small gondola which 
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is in attendance, and dart by with extreme^ 
speed into the darkness beyond. 

Ormond knew he was not mistaken — one* 
of the figures was Eosina Gtonsalvi. An at- 
tempt to overtake the swift gondola would 
be as useless as unadvisable ! 

It was then no vain misgiving which had 
entered his heart, and rendered him insen- 
sible to the scene of splendid gaiety in which 
he had been forced to participate. Mysterious 
as had been the Lady Bosina's arrangements,, 
he had gained no ii^ight into her 4ws fo^ 
the immediate future even. No words ot 
parting had been exchanged beyond those 
which followed Ormond's avowal, and as he 
recalled that confession, a feeling of humilia- 
tion came across him, while the image of ^ 
Bosina rose before him in increased majesty 
and beauty. Her looks of scorn haunted 
him, even while they increased his admira- 
tion and tenderness. Not thus had Alice 
impressed him, gentle and loving as she was. 
In her presence he had scarcely recognised 
the existence of that absorbing feeling which 
decked Eosina's memory with the brightest 
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halo. In one instance there had been no 
struggle for victory, and in minds such as 
Ormondes, ever staining after victory, im- 
petuous, energetic, conquest is pleasure, 
when height after height is gained, and cir- 
cumstances yield to endeavour. When all is 
within an easy grasp, and there is no longer 
desire to work upon, the active principle 
changes to restlessness, and preys upon it- 
self. 

That he was an object of indifference, per- 
haps even of aversion, to the high-minded 
Eosina, did not serve to cool the ardour of 
his attachment, or cause him to turn for the 
moment even with gratitude to the thought 
of Alice's affection. Even the loftiest minds 
bow to a superiority which may not be ex- 
pressed though felt. It may be that of 
gentleness over impatience, control over im- 
pTilse, mental courage over mental indolence, 
goodness over want of principle. Ormond's 
spirit was as much captivated by Eosina's 
independent mind, as his senses were en- 
thralled by her beauty. Too sad and bewil- 
dered, he scarcely gave her credit for any 
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tenderness of feeling. It might have been 
otherwise had he witnessed the harrowing 
scenes which accompanied the sisters' separa- 
tion. Both knew it was for life ; for even 
though the convent rules might permit an 
outward recognition, the course of their lives 
was henceforth to be opposed to each other. 

One last look cast, not in anger but for- 
giveness, on her parent, one last embrace in 
which her brother was pressed to her heart, 
a lingering farewell to all the mute objects 
of her childish interest, and while the accla- 
mations of her father's guests were still 
echoing from hall to hall, Eosina had glided 
from the saloon and rushed to her own room. 

There was her sister, and the attendant 
she had selected as her companion. Her 
preparations for departure had been few, but 
were such as would long provide against 
pressing want — a few books, her sister's 
portrait, some family jewels, a well-filled 
purse, and some articles of apparel. The 
attendant was dismissed, with orders to have 
the gondola placed in immediate readiness. 
Then came that long, last embrace, and those 
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i^Tords of blessing which were the parting 
remembrance each left on the other's heart. 
Bosina severed the ties that had bound them 
as children of the same parents, sheltered by 
the same roof, imbibing the same religious 
doctrines. She compelled herself to subdue, 
as she turned away from her home, every 
strong natural feeling, knowing that her 
name would be branded with disgrace. 

And Maria ! To cover her sister's flight, 
and to assign some imimportant reason for 
her disappearance from the festivities, to be 
SL spectator of the mock gaiety in which she 
was forced to mingle, she returned to the 
scenes of revelry. So strong was her sisterly 
•devotion, combating even the conscientious 
Bcruples to which her religion gave birth. 

Many were the regrets and^ the inquiries 
which were drawn forth during the evening 
by the Lady Eosina's absence. Mingling 
with them were secret animadversions upon 
the custom which had almost become law, of 
dedicating female youth to a probably de- 
tested seclusion. But any remorse that 
might have embittered the young prince's 
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hilarity, was silenced by the reflection that 
abbei priore^^ and ohanoinesses, lad 
during centuries sprung from the house of 
Gonsalvi, that the convents under their rule 
had been renowned for superior sanctity, and 
that, by their very seclusion from the world^ 
they added to, instead of diminishing, the 
glory of their high name. 

Vain consolation for a compulsory loss of 
freedom. 

But the " fete '' is closed, and the morning 
of that day has dawned which is to bring b. 
light the fact of the Lady Eosina's nocturnal 
flight. 

The secret could no longer be maintained, 
for, as has been before remarked, the novici- 
ate of the sisters was appointed for the day 
following that on which their brother's 
fete was celebrated. 

The convent doors were opened to receive 
their first profession; in another year tha 
black veil was to be assumed. A cardinal 
and several priests were in readiness to ac- 
company the novices to the Convent of St^ 
Ursula. Their Father Confessor was at hand 
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to absolve them, under certam pains and 
penalties, from all their past and future sins, 
as a reward of their dedication of themselves 
to a holy Ufe. The young prince, in a per- 
turbed spirit, and with a countenance of un- 
wonted sadness, was wandering about visiting 
now the saloon, now the orange grove and 
Maria's bower. Even his haughty parent 
had dashed a tear from his eye at the thought 
of the sacrifice his domestic happiness was 
making to his pride. But soon every feeling 
was merged into that of horror, indignation, 
and anger, when the daring step Bosina had 
taken was made known. No clue could be 
discovered, even through the strictest investi- 
gation, as to the life she intended to lead. 
To Maria alone the secret had been en- 
trusted, and she maintained a silence over 
which ueiaier threats nor promises had any 
effect. 

That another should tarnish the name of a 
Gonsalvi, that a Eosina, following a Beatrice's 
example, should outage every principle of 
duty and submission, drew forth from an 
astonished and implacable fitther, and from 
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an injured priesthood, deep and fearful male- 
dictions. 

Eosina was solemnly cut oflF firom all com- 
munion. She was excommunicated from all 
reUgious privileges, her name was to be no 
more uttered in the hearing of a Gonsalvi. 
All sculptured and painted representations of 
that fair being on which Ormond had learnt 
to gaze too fondly were to be deposed from 
the places they occupied and consigned to 
obliyion. 

Such was the terrible sentence pronounced 
before the assembled hotisehold, to which 
Ormond, with indescribable emotions of in- 
dignation, pity, and love, was compelled to be a 
witness. Already he felt he was suffering 
the punishment due to his transgression, in- 
voluntary though it might be. On the head 
of the homeless Eosina a father's ciu^e had 
fallen, and he could not, dared not step for- 
word as her protector and uphold her. 

While his whole life, through Di Castro's 
medium, had become the theme of many a 
tongue, how Could he disclose the tormenting 
secret which had changed his inmost being ? 
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It wotild be useless to upbraid either a father 
with his cruelty or a brother with his avarice. 
One thought alone consoled him; Eosina, 
free to choose her path, would rise above the 
terrible and humiliating circumstances of her 
flight. 

She might yet live to be sought by those 
who thundered out imprecations against her. 
Her destiny would accomplish itself. It had 
already begun to nm its course. 

These thoughts passed rapidly through 
Ormond's mind, as he prepared to say a fare- 
well to scenes that had lost in Eosina all 
grace and charm for him. 

He must likewise leave Venice. AU 
childish recollections of happiness were ef- 
faced by the stroke that, through his own in- 
stigation, had fallen upon him. 

The sun might shine in noonday splen- 
dour, the orange grove send forth its sweetest 
fragrance ; the unclouded moon might throw 
across the dark canal mysterious shadows 
from the ruined palaces, and the gondolier 
sing his poetic snatches; all of beauty, 
wealth, and dignity might smile upon him, 
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but Bosina had fled. Though her image 
still haunted him, in Venice he could no 
more tarry. 

Ere sunset he had bid Maria an eternal 
adieu. With dissembled feelings he had 
parted from his uncle and cousin. He should 
no more behold the Palazzo, the old mansion 
of Casa Ferrata, nor the loved portraits of 
his parents. But a small miniature of Eosina, 
which he had purchased at an exorbitant 
price from the hands of a Jew, to whom 
some of her effects had ahready been con- 
signed, smiled on him from out of its carved 
ebony frame. He was hastening towards 
Milan, to Naples, Eome, and then adieu to 
Italy. 

Many months had expired since he had 
left Ashton Park. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 



^' Life is a series of surprises ; we do not guess to-day 

the mood, the pleasure, the power of to-morrow, when 

we are building up our day." 

Emebsoit. 

"How rapidly and how often do we change our 

•existence and our chimeras ! '' 

Chateattbbiand. 

It was one of those lovely days in spring 
when all nature seems to awake as by a touch 
dfrom the sleep of winter. A green and 
purple hue tinged each shrub and tree. Pale, 
iransparent flowers opened their delicate 
petals of white, violet, and primrose to the 
sun's welcome ray. 

The mild sea air was even admitted through 
the open window of Alice Lisle's boudoir at 
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Ashton. She was inhaling its freshness, inr 
which still lingered a spice of its winter 
keenness. Her mother sat beside her. They 
were rarely separate. No weary hours were 
passed by them, even during the compara- 
tively lonely winter months which had 
hitherto been ever enlivened by Ormond's 
presence ; for while Alice spoke of anxieties- 
or anticipated happiness, her mother was so 
willing and sympathizing a listener, that the^ 
twilight would sometimes darken into night 
ere the oft-repeated tale was ended. 

In perfect solitude Alice even experienced 
no loneliness; for then the bright gift of 
imagination peopled her world within, and 
made the leafless woods, the stormy wintry 
beach, the star-lit night, all ministers of her 
fancy and her love. She often roused her- 
self, lest a selfish appropriation of the great 
gift of time should leave no worthy records- 
of the past months in useful, energetic, and 
successful endeavours. 

That she was experiencing a trial, often a 
severe one, she could not hide from herself, 
as month after month of separation passed 
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away ; but still, with a cheerful smile, she 
occupied the busy hours, and her mother^s 
blessing was on her mild, contented spirit. 
In the mean time, Mrs. Graham and Eustace 
had lived much amongst them, and the con- 
versation never flagged, which turned upon 
the late scenes in the Swiss monaster)^, which 
had cleared up so much unhappy mystery. 

Alice turned to her mother — " Only a few 
more weeks, and surely the beautiful early 
spring will invite Ormond's return to us. 
He has already sadly exceeded his leave of 
absence, at least the leave that I willingly or 
im^willingly granted. Ormond loves beauty 
— surely here is everything he could wish to 
look upon." 

^* I hope so, darling," replied her mother, 
as she laid down her book ; " but " 

" The long, long winter !" 

" Is past, love ; a little more patience, and 
you will be rewarded." 

At that moment Eustace Graham entered. 
He had been staying in the neighbourhood 
of Ashtdu, and now came to pay an early 
visit. On his countenance was an expression 
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of deeper seriousness than it usually wore. 
It was immediately remarked by both mother 
and daughter. 

" I have news," replied Eustace, in answer 
to their inquiries ; " strange and important 
news, from Italy." 

Alice turned pale, and looked more than 
expressed her anxiety. 

"From Italy?" 

" Ormond is quite well, dear Alice." 

" Then what can be the important news ? 
Do not keep us longer in suspense." 

" First, he has commissioned me to" — he 
hesitated. 

" To ask for an extension of leave, I sup- 
pose," Alice replied, moumftdly. " Surely 
he would write himself to make so cruel a 
request." 

"No, that is not all. I am unwilling to be 
the bearer of unwelcome news ; but it must 
be told. An extraordinary discovery has 
been made. Ormond has met with friends 
at Venice, who interested themselves with 
Wgard to him to your prejudice, Alice. 
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Has ho not informed you of much that has 
taken place ? " 

^^Oh! Eustace, speak openly — only end 
this mystery. I can bear anything. If yon 
will not tell me, confide in my mother;" 

" No ; the stroke must fall upon you, my 
poor Alice, sooner or later, and heavily too. 
You are no longer the heiress of Ashton, 
A certificate has been discovered, which had 
lain buried for years, proving that Ormond 
is the rightful owner, the heir to Ashton ! 
The old Cardinal Lisle, by whom he was 
brought up, has been proved to have been 
his grandfather. No pains have been want- 
ing to substantiate the evidence. Scarcely 
had Ormond arrived in Yenice, when all was 
made known to him." 

Eustace spoke hurriedly, as one who had 
nerved himself to the performance of a diffi- 
cult and unpleasant duty. 

'^This is strange news indeed," replied 
Lady Lisle, endeavouring to assume an 
appearance of composure; "but my child's 
heritage cannot thus lightly bo taken fi'om 
her — ^so easily and unexpectedly." 
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She looked at AKce. The colour had 
returned to her cheek. 

" Thank God, dearest mother," she hastily 
exclaimed, in answer to her anxious and in- 
quiring glance. " I can bear all — all — any- 
thing now that I have no fear — now that 
Ormond is safe! It is startling, strange 
news, and yet it may — ^it must be true.'' 

" It is too true," said Eustace kindly, yet 
firmly. " Were any doubt possible, no word 
should have passed my lips which could tend 
to give you a moment's pain; but, unfor- 
tunately, the evidence is complete. Ashton 
was entailed on male heirs. Here is a copy 
of the will, in right of which Ormond, as 
nearest of kin in the male line to the late 
possessor, claims the estate. Here is also a 
copy of the certificate of marriage between 
his fether and mother. And now, Alice, 
heroine as you are, for I believe I have suf- 
fered more and am suffering more tiian you, 
£rom the tormenting secret which I have car- 
ried about with me for days — ^Alice! can 
you forgive me?" 

" You are merely instrumental ; you are, 
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naturally was your birthright. But the- 
secret could not longer be kept. Fate had 
willed that it should be divulged. Fearful 
that it should reach you by common report, 
Ormond commissioned me to communicate- 
the startling intelligence as carefully as pos- 
sible." 

" And thus what nearly and dearly affects- 
the interests and happiness of some human 
beings, is often brought about by the instru- 
mentality of those who fancy themselves- 
free agents, but who are really but tools in 
the hands of a Higher Power," replied Lady 
Lisle, when Eustace had entered into all the 
details of the discovery the Count Mattolino 
had made. " I suspect the Count was not 
actuated by the most benevolent feelings 
towards us, and that, in being the medium of 
justice, he has been likewise able to gratify 
an ignoble revenge." 

" There are some characters whom adver- 
sity perfects ; " and Eustace glanced towards. 
AUce. 

"And some who will shine out nobly in 
prosperity," she replied laughing. " On Or- 
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mond now wiU devolve responsibiUties whicli 
I had fancied belonged to me. He will 
prove a worthy descendant of the Lisles." 

" I agree with you. In comparative de- 
pendence, Ormond's pride was his bane. I 
need not now tell you that in the heiress of 
Ashton he shrank from seeking the wife he 
longed to claim in the person of Alice 
Lisle." 

"Thanks for the compliment, my dear 
Eustace. I shall try another season in Lon- 
don. I think that I may make amends to 
the world for having hitherto shone in bor- 
rowed plumes. It will bring out truth of 
character, at least in my acquaintances; 
while my heart tell^ me that no sordid mo- 
tive and the name of Ormond Greville could 
ever be linked together." 

" No. Ormond speaks quite provokingly, 
lightly, and carelessly of the possession of 
the broad lands of Ashton. I think he 
scarcely merits them." 

"And yet he loves every stone in these 
old walls as well as I do myself — every tree 
in the landscape. I believe any change in 
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the aspect of famiKar objects would be as 
unwelcome to him as to myself." 

" Ormond speaks of a speedy return," 
returned Eustace, as if with the wish of 
changing the conversation; "and you, I 
know, will be as ready to give him a bright 
welcome as you were an hour ago. It is not 
every one who would retain a buoyant spirit 
under such a change of circumstances as that 
which has befallen you. Indeed, you are my 
wonder and admiration, Alice." 

Her cheek glowed, but she hastened to 
refase the praise to which her conscience 
told her she was not entitled. 

""We have been early friends, friends all 
our lives, I think," she said kindly, "and 
yet I think I am still a stranger to you. 
No, hardly that, or you would not have act^d 
the friendly part towards me by which you 
ensured my happiness, if you did not im^der- 
stand my character a little ! You will not 
now, I trust, call my good sense in question, 
or, with Lady Mayflower, proclaim me ro- 
mantic, if I assure you that I have never 
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valued riches or greatness. A quiet domes- 
tic life I do certainly think most conducive 
to happiness ; you live more for those around 
you, whom you love, and less for the unthank- 
ful world, with whom intercourse is at least 
unsatisfactory, if not wearisome." 

" Philosophically spoken, Alice; we agree 
as regards the doctrine of compensation. 
There is beauty, there are happiness and 
good [in everything, if we would only see 
things aright. That a high station entails 
troubles and anxieties is certain; and that 
the attendant pleasures are unequal to these 
disadvantages is more than probable. Each 
■of us ought to be content, therefore, with the 
position in which he is placed ; as, if there be 
good, there is also evil in everything. One 
may say, if I only knew that such a specu- 
lation would ruin me, I would not risk my 
all ; another, if I were certain I should find 
no pleasure in the visit I am going to make, 
I would remain quietly at home, and employ 
my time more beneficially ; a third might be 
very willing to content himself with the old 
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house in whicli he was bom, if he were cer- 
tain he should not live to complete the build- 
ing of a new one ! " 

" It is indeed difficult to draw a line where 
so much latitude is given, for, while uncer- 
tainty says all may come right, it no lesa 
says all may fail." 

" Yes, but few would feel as you do under 
circumstances so trying, and which have 
given rise to our discussion," replied Eus- 
tace. 

" You forget, I have the greatest blessings, 
still left ; others are absolutely valueless in 
comparison." 

She fixed her eyes, so full of truth and 
deep meaning, upon Eustace. For the mo- 
ment he could not answer their appeal. A 
strange presentiment of evil compassed his 
heart ; but from him words of warning or of 
admonition would have been misplaced, they 
would even probably have been rejected 
while they pained. It was no well-groimded^ 
established fear which Eustace felt. It was 
his true appreciation of Alice's devotion, his 
dread least it might not meet its full reward, 
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-which, to his penetrating glance, clouded the 
future. He felt he could bear anything but 
to see Alice less happy than she had ever 
been. 

All was so bright to her glowing fancy ! 

She spoke unreservedly to Eustace of what 
was ever nearest to her heart. As Ormond's 
friend, she fancied his praise must be dear to 
him, and his remembrance cherished by him. 
If she woimded it was unintentionally. The 
childish intimacy that had always subsisted 
between herself and Eustace was, in her 
idea, but continued on grounds of deeper 
interest. 

For love, if the most self-devoting, is also 
the most selfish of human passions. It 
shrinks from no sacrifice to gratify itself. 
While friendship seeks another's welfare 
alone, love radiates to its own centre ; exact- 
ing, self-appropriating, the death-wound of 
its happiness would be indifference in the 
object beloved. And thus Alice was blinded. 
She knew not, as day by day she sought the 
companionship of Eustace Graham, that she 
was taxing to the "utmost the noblest quali- 
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ties of his nature. If she spoke of Ormond's. 
lengthened absence, it was in the hope that 
Eustace would bring forth reasons and excuse* 
for it ; or if she alluded to the past or future^ 
it was that he might enter into, and in some 
degree share, her happiness. Eustace was all 
but necessary to her existence, and now a 
week rarely passed without their meeting. 

His mother, since his father's death, had 
entreated him to give up all thoughts of a 
profession. He was her constant companion. 
The first year of her widowhood she had 
determined to spend in retirement at Moor- 
field. Home duties and pleasures were now 
shared by Eustace — Chappy days were in 
prospect. 

But to return — " You have many blessings 
left, Alice, indeed," replied Eustace in answer 
to her last observation, ^^ and riches are not 
required to add to them of necessity, though 
the rich have certainly more in their power 
than the poor, — I mean they have more 
power to do good." 

" They have privileges if they choose to 
employ them," said Lady Lisle, " the inesti-^ 
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mable blessing allotted to their share, and 
which does compensate for the burden of 
responsibility, of giving enjoyment to their 
less favoured fellow-creatures. But I am 
inclined to think that few appreciate this 
privilege as they ought to do, or enter sujfi- 
ciently into the wants and wishes of others. 
To have experienced privations and difficul- 
ties, is almost as necessary for possessing the 
wish of relieving them in others, as to have 
known mental or physical suffering is neces- 
sary to create sympathy. You often find the 
very poor sharing their mite with distress, 
while a lavish selfishness as often characte- 
rises the worldly wealthy." 

^' I am becoming every instant more re- 
conciled to my new poverty, dear mother. 
Now I have no chance of living for myself 
alone. To see others happy around me, is 
quite essential to my happiness. Even 
beautifiil music, beautiftd scenery, interest- 
ing books, fail to give all the delight they 
are capable of inspiring, if you feel you alone 
derive enjoymentLnflhem." 

^^Take care, Alice! you are bordering 
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upon another feeling ; you are leaving pure 
benevolence in the background, and are 
bringing sympathy forward," said Eustace, 
somewhat mischievously, as he watched 
Alice's animated countenance. " I have no 
doubt but that you wish to see others happy; 
in short, all outward blessings are to some 
positively valueless, unless their light fall 
upon others also ; but it is the all but indi- 
vidual abstraction from all around, the world 
within the world, which gives the peculiar 
zest to mental or sensitive enjoyment. In 
some pleasurable emotions, you only desire 
individual sympathy.'' 

^'Exactly so! You have perfectly ex- 
plained my ill-defined sensations; and yet 
the very transitory nature of all pleasures 
and all possessions alone suffices to diminish 
the enjoyment they confer. The heart seeks 
a permanence ; the want of it is the skeleton 
at every feast. Even from those we most 
love we must part." 

"And therefore," said Lady Lisle, "we 
are taught to look forward to a future state, 
where our affection will be universal, and 
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not individual, as here on earth. There will 
bo no more uncertainty ; we shall no longer 
require scope for faith and patience, which 
are strictly demanded in our present proba- 
tionary existence." 

"And," continued Eustace, "uncertainty 
in this life is wisely intended to keep our 
hearts in check, teaching us to moderate the 
excess of that feeling which on the morrow 
may have no object on which to lavish its 
regard or tenderness." 

Eustace spoke seriously, but with deep 
feeling. Alice did not reply, though his 
words sank deep into her heart. She knew 
they were dictated by friendship, yet they 
displeased ; they were not exactly attuned to 
the feelings of the moment. She turned 
towards her mother. 

"Some truths, even though we acknow- 
ledge their importance, are not always pala- 
table, love ! " the latter replied, as she read 
Alice's quick thoughts. " But on one point 
we all agree : the importance of cultivating 
a universal benevolence. It is easy to wrap 
ourselves round a few who are very dear to 

VOL. in. 
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us; not to consider any sacrifice too great 
which they may demand of us ; to live in 
and for them ; literally to give up our will 
to theirs, and to ask for no return but the 
pleasure of serving them." 

"Yes, dear mamma! therefore I find no- 
difficulty in yielding up dear, beautiful Ash- 
ton to its rightful owner. I look for na 
reward or commendation greater than what I 
know I shall obtain." 

She stepped out gaily upon the terrace, 
and Eustace followed her. 

Lady Lisle thankfully acknowledged the 
charm of Alice's buoyant disposition, nor was 
she surprised at the calmness which she ma- 
nifested in her change of fortune. It was an 
example, nevertheless, which she could not 
easily follow. The ties of so many year& 
could not easily be snapped asunder. The 
details of that fact, which had for so long 
been concealed from her, and which were yet 
known to her lamented husband, could not 
be listened to without deep emotion. 

The proofs of the strange assertion were 
before her. She was thankful that her feel- 
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ings towards Ormond had ever been of the 
tenderest nature, and that she could look 
back with satisfaction unmixed with regret 
to the years that he had passed under her 
roof. She longed for his return, that his 
possession of his rightful inheritance might 
be established upon an incontrovertible foot- 
ing. She wished that, as her daughter's hus- 
band, and filling the place of him whose 
memory she had never ceased to cherish, he 
should centre his pleasures in the perform- 
ance of those acts of kindness and justice by 
which the rich bless and secure the blessings 
of the poor. 

It was natural that she should view with 
regret the change in Alice's worldly position ; 
but no reasoning could have so powerfully 
reconciled her to this change, as the perfect 
confidence and contentment Alice's manner 
exhibited. 

She no longer regretted, as secretly she 
had of late, the stipulation she had made, 
that a year should elapse between Alice's 
engagement and marriage. 

The time of probation was drawing to a 
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dose. With a mind enlarged, and fedings 
established upon a sure basis, Oimond would 
now return and elaim his bride. Not adoubt 
clouded her mind with r^ard to tiie fotore. 
In fhe mean time, we must follow up 
Bosina's history, who, nneonsdondy to AEoe, 
had exercised so dire an roflnaaoe xspaa the 
last few months of Ormondes life, and that 
of the Signora di Castro, nnder Ae shadow 
of whose protectioii Bosina had plaeed her- 
sdf: 
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CHAPTER IX. 



"Earth's gift is fame. Yet I was formed to be 
So richly blest ! With thee to watch the sky. 
Speaking not, feeling bat that thou wert nigh — 
With thee to listen while the tones of song 
Swept ev'n as part of onr sweet air along, 
To listen silently — with thee to gaze 
On forms the deified of olden days — 
This had been joy enough ; and hour by hour 
Prom its glad well-springs drinking life and power, 
How had my spirit soar'd, and made its fame 
A glory for thy brow ! " 

Naples was still thronged with a happy, 
moYing, busy multitude. An unusually 
lingering spring had as yet retarded the de- 
parture of the crowds who, making Naples 
their beautiful winter quarters, seek a refuge 
amongst the chesnut groves and oaks of 
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Castella Mare fipom the oppressive heat of 
summer. 

Pleasure seemed to be the never-failing 
pursuit of both strangers and inhabitants — 
a pursuit which, in the soft Neapolitan land, 
seems less likely to lead to disappointment 
than when followed under a clouded sky and 
• a parching wind. It was luxury to breathe 
the air alone, and, shaded by a verandah 
from the mid-day sun, to gaze upon the far- 
stretching bay, and the soft blue distance 
beyond. 

Thus sat a female figure in the bright twi- 
light, gazing upon the sunny waters, yet 
apparently scarcely absorbed in their contem- 
plation. Long past the days of* youth^s 
freshness, her countenance expressed neither 
happiness nor calm content. Carelessly yet 
showily attired, there was not so much the 
air of want of refinement around her as of 
negligence and disorder, betokening an ill- 
directed mind. Musical instruments of 
various kinds gave evidence of being placed 
in constant requisition. Sheets of manu- 
scripts, unbound operas, haip and guitar 
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:strings lay in scattered profiision. Needle- 
•work in various states of progress, but none 
near completion, occupied chairs and sofas, 
while an infinite variety of dresses and cos- 
tumes were spread around. Even drawing 
materials were in readiness for the fixing of 
any bright efifect which might chance to 
rivet an artist's attention. Cakes, fi'uit, and 
wine, and other remains of a dessert, stood 
upon a table in the centre of the verandah. 
Food there was indeed both for body and 
miud, yet for all there seemed to exist an 
equal disrelish in the occupant of the apart- 
ment. 

She started from a reverie, and turned 
filowly round, as the door opened. 

A young man entered, of no very prepos- 
sessing appearance, and, with an attempt at 
An apology for his intrusion, approached a 
side table which seemed specially devoted to 
musical compositions. 

He had the air of a professor. His long 
dark hair hung in masses round his sallow 
face, of which the most prominent features 
were an aquiline nose and an enormous pair 
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of black moustachios. The perceptive quali- 
ties were clearly defined in lis otherwise 
lowering bl'ows, while a phrenologist would 
have had reason to doubt the existence of 
benevolence or conscientiousness. 

The character of the head was that of 
talent, but not of intellect. 

Bowing carelessly, but not disrespectfully,, 
he addressed his companion in Italian. 

" Has the Signora completed the study of 
the part which she honoured me by under- 
taking?" 

" Ifot yet," replied the lady, in a moody 
tone ; " but there is no need of such trouble- 
some despatch." 

^^Mi per dona, Signora. The first rehearsal 
takes place to-morrow. Bass, treble, and con- 
tralto are all perfect. The Signora will oblige 
me by exercising the talents with which she 
is so nobly gifted. The season draws to an 
end : the opera wiU soon be closed at Naples. 
The whole corps, musical and dramatic, travel 
northwards. The Signora already knows 
that the next performance is my benefit 
night: it should go off with ^clat Much 
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depends upon your exertions, Signoia," he 
continued, as he approached the lady, and 
stood as if in expectation of her reply. 

"When I entered your profession,. An* 
tonio, I scarcely calculated all the anno^^- 
ances I have constantly to encounter. You 
are always exigeant; but I must submit, for 
I have no redress," she added bitterly. 

"Your word is certainlypledged, Signora," 
replied Antonio, while a slight sarcasm, 
mingled with reproach, was perceptible in 
his tone and manner — ^for the young profes- 
sor was no less a person than the Signer di 
Benivento, the leader of the Neapolitan 
opera. ^ ' Your theatrical renown has already 
propped up a failing house, but the expected 
appearance of your fair young protegee will 
perform at the next representation still greater 
wonders. May I ask is she perfect in her 
recitation ? self-possessed ? With talents 
such as hers, if she be only to be depended 
upon, she will carry all before her." 

" And the day after to-morrow they are to 
be employed in your service. Signer, as you 
say," replied the lady, contemptuously. "You 
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have reason indeed to be grateful to me, 
who have placed snch a jewel in your crown. 
Poor young thing! Strong indeed at her 
age must have been the motives to induce 
her to follow such fortunes as mine. But 
of what value is the experience of others ? 
Experience ! It is like one of those annuals," 
and she pointed to a vase of fading flowers 
that was on the table before her — " No seed 
serves two generations : each of us, unhappy 
mortals, must sow and reap." 

" It grieves me that the Signora seems to 
repent of her choice, her resolution, which to 
me is the source of so much happiness. Can 
any change, any improvement, be made?" 
he continued, as he glanced round the dis- 
orderly apartment. 

" No ; only do not harass me with ques- 
tions : each step I have taken, each move in 
life's game, does but degrade me more and 
more ; I only wish to banish thought as much 
as possible." 

"Ah, Signora! " replied the professor, with 
a well-acted look of tenderness and admira- 
tion, which his companion met with a scorn- 
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fill smile, "these beautiful philosophical 
ideas, this depth of feeling and reasoning, 
give such a strength, such sweet pathos to 
your tragic acting. The best counterfeit of 
the reality is worthless compared to the yalue 
of one expression which the heart and expe- 
rience dictate. Had it been your lot to in- 
herit the stage, if you will permit the ex- 
pression, you would have been a combined 
'Talma and Grisi." 

"And as it is, sir, as my good fortune 
has opened to me so honourable a way of ac- 
quiring fame, which in my own station, and 
in my own country, could not have awaited 
me, I trust I may be troubled as little as 
possible with your importunities." 

"The Signora's tone is sadly changed," 
returned Benivento, with mock feeling, " but 
^japrices are forgiven to genius. Your splendid 
contralto will wonderfully support the Lucia's 
beautiful soprano : you wiU be covered with 
^garlands and bouquets — ^the noblest Neapo- 
HtenB WiU conduct you home in triumph." 

" And be the first to abandon us when 
the next &ir star shines in the horizon. I 
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know the fickle nature of you all — all," she 
repeated, as her brow contracted, and a look 
of hate gleamed in her small, dark eyes ; " I 
am hateful to myself — leave me, leave me." 

"'Beautiful, beautiful!" cried Benivento, 
clapping his hands, and looking on in im- 
feigned delight. " The very personification 
of the fine tragic muse ! You might be a 
Sibyl, a Cassandra, a — ^a — ^the very tone and 
gesture! AU is perfect-height, dignity, pas- 
sion ! There is nothing like feeling — ^the glo- 
rious profession of acting ! — ^the immortal 
muse of song, though at this instant the 
mythological deity's name has vanished out 
of my treacherous memory." 

" This is no acting. Signer — this is no tim& 
for classical fooleries. I am a wretched, de- 
graded, miserable woman, forced to mingle 
in scenes my very soul detests. Do you 
think your praise gratifies ? it maddens me. 
Do you think I value the adulation of such as 
you ? — ^you, with whom goodness and virtue^ 
are of no estimation, compared to talent and 
frail beauty. Away with you. I am not of 
you. I disdain you all." 
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^^ Excellent study of the human face, 
under the dominion of various passions," 
xeplied her companion, still immoved. "The 
Signora is inimitable. I only wish the so- 
prano were at hand to take a lesson. It 
would be golden ducats to her. But addio. 
Signer. I take my leave. Do not waste all 
your energies ; reserve them for my humble 
benefit. One-third of the profits is your 
share ; with the Lucia you have of course 
made your own arrangements." 

The Signer Benivento took his leave with a 
low bow to the unhappy woman, who, it was 
evident, had no power over her own passions, 
whatever she might exercise over others. 

For a few moments she remained leaning 
on her hand, as if seeking to gain some com- 
posure fix)m the aspect of the calm, blue 
waters which rippled beneath her feet. " A 
fearful, fearfiil retribution!" at length she 
murmured ; " but I have deserved all. I, 
the rich and gay, with everything I could 
wish for granted. Hatefiil thought ! and yet 
lam thankful that this strange gift has been 
bestowed. "Why do imaginary woes move 
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fickle, sensitive hearts, when real sorrows 
are looked coldly upon ? But it is myself I 
represent. I speak from my own miserable 
experience. Do I disdain the adulation I 
pretend to despise ? No ; I feel, I know, it 
is the food I live upon, or could I support my 
hated existence ? The night's excitement is 
all I now live for ; and she, poor victim !— with 
her youth, her beauty, will she withstand the 
thousand temptations that will assail her? 
She knows not how low I have sunk, or would 
she have trusted her all to such as I am ? 
Now to this hateful study to deceive. All 
is false tinsel, like these trappings which 
glitter in the lamp-light, but cannot bear the 
face of day." 

Eousing herself at the close of her soliloquy, 
the unhappy Signora di Castro, for she it was 
who had followed the fortunes of Antonio 
Benivento, closed the window, and seated her- 
self at the open instrument. Soon the tones 
of her full, deep voice resounded in the still 
evening air, and many a passer-by stopped 
to gaze upwards as her strains fell upon his 
ear. None knew what emotion poured such 
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intense feeling into his heart. For the 
moment there was consolation in power for 
the solitary occupant of the music-breathing 
verandah* 

A bitter consolation truly, but one which 
served to render the life she had chosen to 
enter upon more palatable than the inaction 
to which, as the wife of Di Castro, she had 
been forced to submit. The feelings which 
harassed her would have been unbearable, 
but for the exercise of her peculiar talents. 
With her natural impulsive admiration of 
beauty and distinction, she had sought the 
acquaintance of Eosina Gonsalvi. She was 
gratified to be the means of developing her 
genius, and of procuring for her the power 
of acquiring fame. Yet she pitied her; 
she warned and protected her. Misery and 
experience had roused her latent good ; but 
in her own case she felt it was too late to 
repent and amend ! Some weeks only had 
elapsed since the Lady Eosina's flight from 
her paternal mansion; but to Eosina they 
seemed charged with an importance as to 
the changes they had wrought in her destiny, 
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which had been entirely denied to the pre- 
vious years of her existence. She was an 
altered being. 

Hitherto even the outside world — woods, 
mountains, the ocean, human habitations — 
had been represented to her imagination 
under little variety of aspect. 

Venice and its environs were alone familiar 
to her. From the secluded life she had led, 
as a preparation for a convent existence, the 
moral world was almost as unknown to her 
as natural objects. But now, from her resi- 
dence in the small retired apartments in 
Naples, towards which, with one female at- 
tendant, she had directed her precipitate 
steps, a new era had opened to her. She was no 
longer the proud, beautiftd, high-bom maiden 
destined to reign lady abbess over a cloistered 
community. With a courage which rose 
with difficulties she did not shrink from her 
self-imposed humiliations and responsibilities. 
Her trust was based on the conviction, that 
an independent and honourable career was 
open to her, through the instrumentality of 
the talents with which she felt nature had 
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largely gifted her. The restlessness, induced 
by a dislike to the fate which was in store 
for her, prompted her, on first leaving the 
convent in which she had been educated, to 
fly to music as a never-feiling resource. The 
best Venetian masters had developed her 
latent talents, and her fame, extending far 
and wide, resounded principally in the saloons 
of Casa Ferrata. 

The Signora di Castro, to while away 
the tedious hours which she spent whfle 
under her husband's protection, had been in 
the habit of assembling around her all who 
could appreciate her musical talents. The 
footing the Count had established in the 
Palazzo Gonsalvi facilitated an intimacy be- 
tween the Lady Eosina and the Signora di 
Castro ; and although the former, uninitiated 
in worldly wisdom, naturaUy shrank from 
the unprepossessing manners and appearance 
of her new acquaintance, circumstanced as 
she was, she no sooner fixed her embryo re- 
solution of flying convent seclusion, than she 
saw how valuable an ally the Contessa would 
prove. 

VOL. m. p 
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Time was hastening on. Oppartonities- 
were not to be lost. All natural shynessand 
reserve, which would militate against the 
success of her plans, must be overcome. The 
8ignora di Castro became her confidante. 
Sosina had determined to risk on the stage 
the development of her musical and dramatie 
powers. As a child she had delighted in 
assembling her companions around her, and 
acting, now tragic, now comic scenes, out of 
the few books the perusal of which was per- 
mitted by the regulations of the convent. 
She had often longed to bear a less noble 
name, that the profession iuto which she 
sighed to enter might not have been con- 
sidered unworthy of her descent ! 

The Signora di Castro, with the impetu- 
osity of her character, applauded her deci- 
sion, and promised her all the assistance in 
her power. A moment sometimes fixes a 
determination which produces a lasting im- 
pression. Despising and hating her Italian 
lord with the same vehemence with which 
she had formerly sought his alliance, the 
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Contessa determined to embark herself in tlie 
enterprise Eosina had planned. 

Ever the slave of impulse, she did not 
hesitate to throw aside the mock semblance 
of conjugal harmony, and at the moment 
when it may be remembered she burst into 
his apartment, while he was in the act of 
making the discovery relative to Ormond's 
fortune, she took the resolution to abandon 
him for ever, and to accompany Eosina to 
Naples. 

It had often been repeated to her by the 
opera habitues, that her own musical talents 
would gain the applause of the world. She 
was pressed to join the corps dramatique of 
the Signer di Benivento, the Neapolitan 
opera leader, whose entreaties, it was easy 
to discover, were far from distasteful to 
the wretched wife of the Signer di Castro. 
An engagement was made by which half the 
profits arising from each dramatic perfor- 
mance were to fall to the share of the Con- 
,tessa, while she was to be answerable for 
Eosina's appearance, and to remit a certain 
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Temimeration to the young debutante. The 
most profound secresy was demanded. Eo- 
sina, under the name of Mademoiselle de 
Villeneuve, was to pass for a young Parisian 
of humble birth, who at some future day 
would probably rise to a hitherto unequalled 
excellence. The opportunity was favourable : 
the reigning prima donna had been seized 
with sudden illness ; to replace her was of 
vital importance to those who had given their 
pledge to excite the interest and gratify 
the love of pleasure in the volatile Neapoli- 
tans, by a certain number of dramatic per- . 
formances during the coming season. There 
was no cause for fear. 

After some private rehearsals at Casa 
Ferrata, oi one of the favourite operas of the . 
day, to test the Lady Eosina's powers, and 
in which she drew forth tmiversal admiration, 
she was formally enrolled amongst the Signer 
Benivento's company, and the night follow- 
ing her brother's fete, she felt she waa in- 
deed^a member of the profession to which she . 
had longed to become an ornament. 

The news of her sister's profession in the 
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convent of St. Ursula reached her in her lonely 
apartment. But she was no more a scion of 
the house of Gonsalvi. She was a suitor at 
the feet of the great goddess Fame. 

The whole of her future career might de- 
pend upon the first impression she should 
make in the part she was destined to play. 
There was no time for reflection, none for 
regret, had its voice spoken to her heart. 

She looked round the walls of her small 
apartment, and that look alone would have 
told her that by her own exertions hence- 
forth she was to live. The life of ennui^ 
retirement, and control, was at an end. 

The soft, luxurious, poetry-breathing exist- 
ence, which, to a happy heart, would have 
added an indescribable charm, was no more. 
All that could speak of wealth and refine- 
ment, but which in her idea had been aUied 
to injustice and unfeeling avarice, was also 
no more. The young Italian maiden had 
but her genius left to her. The new feeling 
to which Ormond had given such fetal 
existence, this too muBt be silenced for 
ever! 
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She knew, in her proud loneliness, with 
what inspiration it had gifted her eyery 
movement and tone. 

Kature had bestowed on her that which 
art alone can never give — a voice of surpass- 
ing beauty and compass, and an imagination 
wHch, in its vividness, gave Ihe s^p of 
reality to all into which it entered. As she 
moved the hearts of her audience, the illusion 
was complete. She was no longer an actress, 
she was the living personification of the feel- 
ing which inspired her. 

Her character, so totally devoid of the 
assumption which rarely accompanies true 
superiority, was yet of strength suflGlcient to 
give birth to a confidence ensuring success. 
But hitherto her fame had extended across a 
narrow circle alone. No faded bouquets and 
garlands hung around the simply furnished 
room in evidence of past victories, nor was her 
toilette adorned with costly mementos of po- 
pular admiration. No crowds assembled at 
her threshold to welcome her appearance, nor 
had vows been registered destined never to 
be fulfilled. With true nobleness of mind 
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:aiid mien alone, was her inexperience to be 
guided through the perilous shoals of this 
world's flattery. 

Before leaving Venice, Onnond had used 
^very endeavour to trace the direction of the 
Lady Eosina's flight, without fiitally impli- 
cating her future security ; but so slight had 
been her confidence, and so few the number 
of those entrusted with her secret, that suc- 
vcess had not hitherto rewarded his exertions. 
The few short weeks of his abode in Italy 
had so changed his inner and outer life, that 
time for solitary reflection, he felt, was per- 
fectly indispensable. 

He had personally taken no steps to pro- 
cure a recognition of his right to the inheri- 
tance of Ashton Park. His thoughts were 
directed thither with such true misery, such 
fear and self-humiliation, that he endea- 
voured as much as possible to divert them 
from any channel which brought him in 
•connection with his former happy home. 

True, he was the rightful heir, but that re- 
flection had long ceased to give him any plea- 
sure or comfort, it ratheraggravatedhis misery. 
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His word was pledged to AKce. If, had 
she stm been the heiress of large possessions, 
his conscience would have smote him bitterly 
for contemplating to absolve himself from 
the proposed connection, much less could he- 
reflect upon such a step now that their posi- 
tions were reversed ! 

Yet he shrank with a hitherto utterly un- 
felt anguish from the thought of returning 
into her presence with another's shadowacross 
him. Yet there was no alternative. Either 
he must be blazoned forth as a man of un- 
paralleled ingratitude, and that not to the 
world alone, but in the sight of those whom 
he still loved and revered, or he must pro- 
nounce vows as little sanctioned by his own 
heart as they would be in the sight of God, 
and of those who could read his thoughts 
aright. 

The outer world might judge him leniently 
or harshly, it was not its decrees he feared. 
But the idea that returned with ever accele- 
rated force was, that he should live to wound 
the feelings of, and give the most exquisite 
torture to, one whose happiness he knew was 
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centred in him. He could not fly this idea, 
nor could he fly from himself. 

The inward voice which had once whis- 
pered to him that the love of Alice Lisle 
could not satisfy him, had but been lulled to 
rest, to pronounce with terrible distinctness, 
that in Eosina Gonsalvi lived the creation of 
his former unsubstantial fancy. He had 
approached her with fatal security, ^nd now 
was but too fuUy awake to the knowledge of 
the peculiar position in which he had plaxjed 
himself. 

She herself had disappeared from the scene; 
her fate was unknown to him, yet a feeling, 
fluctuating between hope and fear, anxiety 
«.i dreadl was ever whLpering to imn J 
they should meet again. 

He had felt it impossible to return imme- 
diately to England after Eosina's disappear- 
ance. He had pleaded with Lady Lisle and 
Alice his earnest wish of extending his tour 
during a part of the early summer, as a 
reason for prolonged absence. He was him- 
self scarcely conscious that he entertained the 
secret hope of once more beholding Eosina. 
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His letters to ^AKce were frequent but 
short. How his natural truth and kind feel- 
ing revolted from the dissimulation which 
dictated them ! 

She, in her guileless affection, discovered 
in them but evidence of the enthusiaam for 
his native land which for the moment was 
paramount in his heart; while she blessed her 
happy lot in being still fondly remembered 
amidst so many objects of attention and ad^ 

But her mother, as she perused Ormondes 
hasty letters, was filled with an anxious 
foresight unshared by Alice, though no words 
of warning or of fear passed her Kps. In- 
deed, while Ormond often dwelt upon the 
accomplishment of his engagement, why 
should strange and terrible fears be instilled 
with his words into her heart ? 

# # # * 

It was the last night of the Neapolitan 
opera, and Lucia di Lammermuir was to be 
represented. The house was crowded, for a 
rumour had gone abroad that the debut of 
the temporary young prima donna was mys- 
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ieriously connected with the disappearance 
of the Lady Eosina Gonsalvi, of the ancient 
Venetian femily of that name. 

A suspicion and report were magnified 
into a certainty, while a natural love of 
mystery invested the young " Lucia " with 
«n unsurpassed interest. The audience was 
prepared to lavish unbounded adiniration on 
the fair novelty, whose appearance was to 
immortalize the closing season, and an un- 
wonted indulgence was the prominent feel- 
ing, in case expectation should be somewhat 
disappointed. 

The curtain draws up. The performance 
commences. The performers in the open- 
ing scene have abeady been received with 
loud plaudits, but enthusiasm is not yet at 
its height. A murmur runs through the 
assembled multitude, then a death-like still- 
ness. One idea rivets all attention. A step 
approaches. It is *^ Lucia I " 

It is Eosina Gonsalvi ! and Ormond Lisle 
Tias again beheld her ! 

Their eyes have met. The vivid flash of 
lightning striking on his heart could not 
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more completely have transfixed his firame 
or stilled his yoice. In another instant a 
thrill of maddening pleasure runs through 
his veins — he gazes on her, while the long 
and graceful bending of her exquisite figure, 
in acknowledgment of an entiiusiastic recep- 
tion, still seems to implore indulgence. 

She is still the Lady Bosina Gonsalvi, so 
majestic in her loveliness, so supreme in her 
self-possession, so earnest and tender in her 
woman's appeal. Again a death-like still* 
ness. 

The voice of song floats upon the air. The 
magic tones rise clearer and clearer, higher 
and higher, they reach to every heart. 

It is Lucia herself, now imploring, now 
commanding, now self-devoting. At will 
she draws forth the sympathy of. her audi- 
ence, and mingled smiles and tears, bouquets 
and wreaths, loud and lengthened plaudits, 
proclaim the victory she has won. 

The curtain feUs — ^renewed and command- 
ing acclamations for her re-appearance. 

The Signora di Castro, led forward by the 
Signer Benivento, cravesa momentary hearing. 
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She makes excuses for the prima domia. 
Mademoiselle de Villeneuve is imable to 
gratify the flattering curiosity of the assem- 
bly, or to express her gratitude in person. 
The excitement had been too much for her ; 
when the curtain feU she had been carried 
fainting off the stage. 

Louder and louder becomes the applause. 
"With a simultaneous movement, the audi- 
ence rises — ^in a few moments, boxes, gallery, 
pit, are half deserted. 

Innumerable carriages and servants are 
placed at the disposal of Mademoiselle de 
Villeneuve. Nobles and bourgeois crowd to 
the door of the smaU private room appropri- 
ated to her. But it is closed by her faithful 
. Venetian attendant. 

Eecovering, though still but partly con- 
scious, Eosina lies extended on a sofa; but 
one other figure is kneeling beside her. 
Ormond is bathing her temples, smooth- 
ing back the hair which has fallen over 
her brow : her hand lies in his. She opens 
her eyes; but Ormond is no longer her 
only protector^ his former companion and 
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friend, Lord Horace Stackpole, is standmg^ 
beside him I 

" You here I" burst from the lips of both 
the young men, while each surveyed the 
other with astonishment, unmingled with 
pleasure. 

Ormond rose, and plaoed himself so as 
partly to conceal Bosina, his iatuitive feel- 
ing being a dislike that Lord Horace's ga^e 
should rest upon those features, so beautiful 
in their death-like repose. 

Motioning to Jessonda to approach her 
mistress, he drew Lord Horace towards the 
door — ^he would have compelled him instantly 
to retire with him, but the pressure of the 
importunate crowd without was so greats 
that he felt some minutes must be suflfered to 
elapse before, with his companion, he could 
make good his retreat. 

^' How did 2/ou gain admittance here, my 
lord ? I fancied " ' H, , 

" And I ask you, sir, the same question,'^ 
replied Lord Horace, in no friendly mood. 
^^ Is this your enthusiastic devotion to Italy, 
your fidelity to your English betrothed ? or 
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have you ceased to value your easily acquired 
victory of the last London season ? Perhaps 
your intimacy is sanctioned in this instance 
by the acquaintance of your childhood." 

" Hush ! Stackpole ! " exclaimed Ormond, 
while the angry blood rose in his cheek. 
'' You have not yet replied to my question, 
nor is this a fitting place for the bandying of 
hasty words ; but be satisfied the privilege 
of admittance is accorded, in my instance, to 
near relationfihip." 

" Oh! indeed!" repKed Lord Horace scorn- 
fully, and drawing up his tall figure to its 
faU heighl^" a very fair, honest, and satis- 
factory confession. I did not know that I 
might have boasted of a rival ia the person 
of a near relative of an opera-singer — a very 
enviable distinction truly, though certainly 
the &ir lady has an unusual amount of 
beauty and talent. I assure you I have no 
claims of the kind ; but happening to have 
gained a private key to this apartment 
through a small bribe, I came, as a matter 
of course, to oflfer congratulations and assist- 
ance to its present distinguished occupant." 
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" And you will now, as a matter of course, 
retire, my lord.'^ 

Observing that Ormond was in no mood 
for trifling, his lordship made a mock bow 
of ceremony to the poor girl, who, having by 
this time nearly regained consciousnesss, be- 
gan to feel the extreme unpleasantness of 
her situation. He then turned to Ormond 
— " Perhaps, sir, we shall meet again to- 
morrow. Your address, if you please." 

Ormond placed his card in his hand, and 
Lord Horace disappeared amongst the 
crowd, which had already become con- 
siderably thinner. 

He was again alone with Bosina. 

" Bosina, will you forgive me ? Mine is 
no intrusive curiosity. I was impelled 
hither by uncontrollable emotions — surprise, 
admiration, fear, anxiety for your safety. 
So sudden, so wonderful a meeting !" 

He spoke in breathless haste, as if his 
ideas could scarcely find words ; while she, 
pale but calm, as she rose from the sofa, 
oflfered a strange contrast to his agitation. 

" I am no longer Lucia; I am again Bo- 
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mm Gonsalvi. This is no fitting place of 
meeting. I am grateful for your kind in- 
terest ; but you must away. Why have you 
sought me ? Our paths in life are widely 
•different. Why are you not long since re- 
turned to England, and at the side of your 
betrothed bride ? " 

There was a severity in her tone which 
showed that Ormond's interest in her was, if 
appreciated, either unacceptable or coldly 
reprobated. The remembrance of their for- 
mer bonversation in the orange grove re- 
turned to mind, together with the image of 
Alice Lisle; for that Ormond during the 
last days of their intimacy had entertained 
feelings inconsistent with the position in 
which he stood to her, was not forgotten by 
Eosina. A noble-minded woman naturally 
resents injuries to others, without taking 
into consideration personal compliment or 
gratification. Eosina had actively striven 
with herself, while to her strength was 
opposed Ormond's weakness. 

" Listen to me, Eosina, I entreat, for one 
moment," he exclaimed, on. observing that 
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she was preparing to depart with Jessonda^ 
" For your own sake, if not for mine, aban- 
don the life on which you have entered, for 
which indeed, were your talents alone con- 
sidered, you are nobly fitted; but young 
and inexperienced, you know not the diffi- 
culties that surround you. You will have to 
depend upon popular applause. An idol for 
a day, even for that day the voice of praise 
will not satisfy you — ^its hollow sound will, 
not reach your heart." 

" My resolution is taken," replied Eosina,, 
firmly. " The victory I have to-day achieved 
is the earnest of future laurels. I have per- 
severance and courage ; the life is congenial 
to my spirit. I ask neither counsel nor 
assistance. You must leave me to act for 
myself." 

"I cannot, I cannot leave you, Eosina. 
Do you feel neither interest nor compassion t 
Am I hateful to you ? Do you scorn me ? 
Your image has pursued me ever since that 
day we parted. I cannot any longer contend 
with myself. Would you have me pledge 
myself irrevocably to one who has never 
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possessed the love I have bestowed on you ? 
It is no deception. My affection would hot 
satisfy her. Shall I make her the dupe of my 
former ignorance ? And yet, and yet " 

"Ormond, what vain trifling words are 
these ? Must I teach you control ? " Eosina 
cast on her companion a look more in pity 
than in scorn. " I command you instantly 
to retire hence. Shall I accept vows that 
you are not free to offer, and willingly be 
the source of misery to one of whom you 
have indeed proved yourself unworthy? 
You are lowering yourself in my eyes. 
Every moment you devote to such weakness 
sinks you deeper and deeper. You have but 
one duty— return to your English home- 
make her happy." 

" I am, a^ you say, indeed unworthy of 
her," replied Ormond, bitterly; "but these 
are no vain words which I have uttered. I 
have neither your self-command nor your 
coldness, Eosina. But I obey you. To 
serve you I must fain be convinced would be 
but a vain attempt. You say truly that we 
move in different spheres. Gather up the 
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laurels that will surround you; place the 
white wreath again upon your brow; be to me 
henceforth but the Lucia of the Neapolitan 
stage ; let me forget the existence of Bosina 
Gonsalvi. But if Alice lisle be fated to 
discover in after-life that I am unworthy of 
her, let it be known that to you she owes her 
unhappiness ! Eosina," he continued, while 
his voice resumed its wonted tenderness of 
tone, " and yet you have taught me a noble 
lesson. My conscience against my will 
answers your appeal. Would that I had 
never sought these shores! Alice would 
have had no reason to condemn me. Now I 
have but wretchedness in store for me. But 
I submit. I will conduct you homewards, 
and then leave you for ever." 

*^Be it so," replied Bosina. "Hereafter 
you win judge me rightly. The present is 
no time for discrimination. Passion is ever 
erring, though it contain the seeds of the 
noblest virtues. I cannot grant another in- 
terview, though I would be remembered 
kindly, Ormond. You must return home 
without delay, and satisfy the claims of a 
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loving heart. You will soon look upon the 
events of the last few months in their true 
light. Insensibly happiness wiU grow 
around you; while the vision of Bosina 
Gonsalvi will fade away." 

Calling Jessonda to accompany her (who, 
owing to the lateness of the hour, had faUen 
asleep during the prolonged interview), Eo- 
sina prepared to depart, and placing her hand 
within Ormond's bade him a kindly adieu, as 
he accompanied her to the carriage of the 
Bignor Bemvento, which had long been in 
attendance. It was soon lost to sight 
amoi^t the moving crowds that still 
thronged the streets. 

SoUtude is the mind's mirror. 

When the momentary excitement urging 
to courageous resolutions and poignant self- 
denial is over, a host of hitherto invisible 
phantoms of evil and misery flit before the 
mind, and represent the sacrifice wHch has 
been accomplished as too great, perhaps 
totally uncalled for. That individual would 
be above human flrailty who, while resisting 
powerful temptations, and yielding inclina- 
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tion to duty, feels no inward struggle, and is 
never assailed by secret longings opposed to 
the true, silent dictates of conscience. 

In proportion as the voice of pleasure to 
which we have refused to listen was sweet 
and alluring, so barren is the aspect that 
surrounds us, and so low is the depression 
of spirit vHch first assails us in our lonely 
and unexcited moments. We begin to rea- 
son with ourselves : perhaps, in our peculiar 
circumstances, so great a sacrifice was not 
demanded ; some allowance might have been 
made for our wealmess; perhaps we had 
acted inconsiderately, without taking every 
bearing of the case. We long to be able to 
recall our decision. We Imew not the blank 
life would be to us in future. But soon a 
blessed calm infused by conscious rectitude 
spreads over the heart, and the mists clear 
away, which enviously seek to hide the truth 
from us ; strength returns, and thankfulness 
that a victory has been gained, from which 
we may hope to reap lasting fruit. 

Such were the thoughts, first bitter, then 
consoling, which entered Bosina's mind, when 
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she returned to her lonely abode after her 
first night's triumph. 

To hare cast away the fairest promises of 
happiness by an act of heroism and self-sacri- 
fice to an unknowa individual, in a distant 
land, seemed to be little short of ingratitude 
for fortune's Idnd interference. At once a 
life of anxiety, and of attendance upon an 
uncertain fame, would have been changed 
into the possession of the happiness her heart 
yearned after. Ormond had charged her 
with coldness and indiflference. He little 
knew the control she had exercised while 
she had endeavoured to teach him how to 
gain the mastery over himself. She had 
seemed to reproach him ; she had suffered 
hiTn to fancy she scorned him, at the very 
moment when she felt that to behold him no 
more would rob life of its greatest charm; 
that praise would be valueless if unbestowed 
by him. 

It was but a momentary yielding to in* 
firmity. Eosina's noble spirit soon repre- 
sented the sacrifice as xinavoidable, at least 
such as honour could not fail to demand. 
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Very diflfcrcntly sped the hours snatched 
from sleep in which stem reflection haunted 
Ormond. Lowered in his own eyes, and, as 
he imagined, in the eyes of the one being 
by whose means life's aspect was changed to 
him, he felt maddened by despair and self- 
reproach. He could not take a single retro- 
grade step. The past would ever stand out 
against him, and brand him with hated con- 
sciousness. At times he longed to throw 
himself on the generosity of Alice Lisle, and 
to acknowledge all. But how confess such 
culpable frailty? how break the bonds he 
had himself riveted, and ask her to forget 
him ? At times he longed, by a voluntary 
sacrifice of the inheritance of Ashton, to en- 
deavour to compensate, in some degree, for 
his miserable weakness. Lastly came before 
him the image of the high-minded Bosina, 
and the certainty that one step alone re- 
mained : to redeem his pledge to Alice. 

Thus time passed away, Ormond hav- 
ing fixed his departure from Naples for a 
late day in the following week, and in the 
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mean time endeavouring to divert thought, 
by making excursions into the neighbour- 
hood. 

He saw Eosina no more. Either she pur- 
posely remained in strict seclusion, or she 
had departed for a summer residence. Eeport 
said she disappeared the day following her 
first and last performance. 

In the mean time Lord Horace had called 
upon Ormond, and had returned to the Mendly 
footing on which he had been with him in 
their college days. 

By mutual consent, apparently, their first 
meeting in Naples was never alluded to, and 
though Lord Horace freely discussed the 
merits of the beautiful prima donna, it was 
in the tone of one who knew that, actress as 
she was in her public character, in private 
relationship she was, by his own confession, 
allied to Ormond. 

How often Ormond longed for flie com- 
panionship of Eustace Graham, during the 
restless hours he now spent, either alone or 
in Lord Horace's uninteresting society ! How 
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he longed to ask his advice, and how he yet 
shrank from disclosing the secret which op- 
pressed him ! 

Hitherto he had not had courage to touch, 
in his letters to Ashton, upon the discovery 
the Count had made ; but sooner or later it 
must be made known. 

The report in Venice had spread to Naples. 

Already Lord Horace had congratulated 
him upon his change of fortune. He resolved 
to charge Eustace with the important mission, 
for which purpose he enclosed, as has been 
seen, a copy of the will and the marriage 
certificate, with directions to reveal the truth 
to Lady Lisle. 

But a few days would now elapse before he 
should be on his homeward journey. His 
heart told him he was neither more nor less 
dear to the displaced heiress of Ashton, than 
when nine months previous he had parted 
from her on that broad terrace ! 

It was Ormond's last day at Naples. Eng- 
lish mans had arrived, and, contrary to cus- 
tom, he had received no letters from Alice 
or her mother ; but, changed as he was in 
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thought and feeling, this omission did not 
eanse him the anxiety which, under similar 
circumstances, would forjnerly have arisen. 
He had left his hotel, and was carelessly 
^untering down one of the principal streets, 
when he was accosted by Lord Horace. 

"Well, Ormondl no very bad news, I 
hope?" 

"Bad news! Of what? Of whom?" 
Ormond suddenly stopped, and appeared ex- 
tremely agitated. 

"Why, from England! Have you not 
heard?" 

"No. Tell me all, for Heaven's sake! 
What has happened ? anything to Lady 
Lisle— AHce?" 

" Strange that you should not have been 
informed! Miss Lisle is dangerously iU; 
it is feared that she will not recover. I heard 
from a friend, merely in a postscript. It is 
very probably untrue." 

" It is — ^it must be true ! I have had no 
letter!" 

A chill struck through Ormondes heart. 
He felt as if in a frightful dream ; while the 
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croTrd around Mm seemed to him to be only 
a confiised mass of moying life. He caught 
Lord Horace's arm. 

" Here is the letter. I fear I have broken 
the news too suddenly," exclaimed Lord 
Horace, alarmed at witnessing Ormondes 
extreme agitation. " Let me accompany 
you to your hotel. After all, it may be 
nothing serious^^nly a report." 

An idea flashed through Ormondes mind. 
Could Lord Horace, to revenge himself for 
what he might consider past injuries, could 
he have caused to be communicated to Alice 
the scene of his rencontre with Eosina Gon- 
salvi in the theatre ? Could he have wrung 
Alice's heart with doubts of his constant af- 
fection ? He dared not interrogate Lord 
Horace, for he shrank from recurring to the 
past ; yet the slight estimation in which he 
held the young nobleman, made him contem- 
plate such a possibility. He took the letter 
with trembliQg fingers, and read the words, 
" I hear Miss Lisle is dangerously ill. How 
sad it would be were she to die before Ormond 
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Greville had time to reaohEngland. Of course 
he has been informed of her illness." 

The feet of Ormond being the true heir 
to Ashton had just become the public topic 
of conversation in London society. The pro- 
bably startling effect it would have upon 
Alice, had caused the fact of her suffering 
from a slight indisposition to be magnified 
into a certaiuty that a severe illness had fol- 
lowed the shock her nerves had sustained. 
It was true that an overflow of natural and 
tumultuous feeliug had occasioned neglect ia 
the despatch of Alice's accustomed weekly 
letter to Naples ; but ere the omission could 
be rectified, Ormond had started on his jour- 
ney to England, a prey to the most bitter 
feeliogs. 

He chose the overland route as ensuring 
the most despatch. He journeyed night and 
day, scarcely allowing time for food or repose, 
haunted by the image of Alice dying, as he 
supposed, and accusiog him of unkind ne- 
glect. Suspense was terrible to endure. 
The day seemed interminable as, with but 
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one end in view, he took no heed of the 
various eonntries, cities, monntain-passes, or 
valleys, through wHch he whirled with light- 
ning rapidity. 

To his excited brain all seemed a mockery 
of his misery. AU the loved reminiscences 
of fonner ^e- -tun.ed ^th new fore. 
Again he saw the gentle, fond companion of 
his youth, he remembered her undeviating 
affection, the moment when, after a tempo- 
rary aUenation, he had pledged his Mh 
to her. 

And now, how was he changed! How 
had he sacrificed her to his own miserable 
wealmess ! how selfish, blind, unthankfcd, had 
been his conduct ! 

He had indeed sinned against one whom 
he yet loved truly and earnestly, Penitent 
as he was, dared he hope that she might yet 
be spared, that he might retrieve the past, and 
efface the bitter injury he had committed ? 

Thus harshly judged he himself, as, ab- 
stracted from aU companionship, ever and 
ever his thoughts returned into the same 
channel. 
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And now Jlngland's wlite cliflfe greet his 
longing sight. Another twelve hours, and 
the old grey walls of Ashton rise before him. 

The last eight months were obliterated 
jfrom memory. Alice Lisle ! was he destiaed 
to behold her once more ia life, or were hope 
and happiness with her vanished from the 
earth? 

Yet well-remembered objects appear un- 
changed: could they have worn the same 
aspect had death reigned within the walls of 
Ashton? The trees and flowers waved a 
welcome as he approached, the birds sang 
their evening carols. 

The carriage stops before the door. 

Thank God! thank God! AU is weU. 
Alice, his betrothed bride, is folded in his 
arms ! 



CHAPTEE X. 



" Ah ! ce n'eat pas moi qui ramprai la premier^ ni 
aacree de nos (xenn ; yoob le sarez bien, que ce i 
paa moi." 



a lui " 

Bajaebi. 

Amb yet a change has taken place. 

Not in Alice Lisle. Sh,e is beautiiiil and 
bright as ever. What is it to her if fickle 
fortune has removed her diadem from her 
head to place it upon Ormond's ? She has 
not robbed her of him she loves. Why should 
her hcait be Itss light imd grateful, or her 
eye less mirtlifiil ? 

hton will bo licr home, and still 
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she will shaxe it with him who is now its 
rightful possessor. 

Neither is there aught changed in Lady 
Lisle's placid countenance. Time has visited 
her with sparing hand, and stillj as of yore, 
her home will be at Ashton in the hearts of 
her children. 

All around speaks as heretofore of peace, 
content, and plenty. Over Ormond himself, 
and over him alone, the change has passed, 
which casts a shadow over all. While Alice 
looks at him with loving eyes, beaming with 
the joy caused by his long-expected and 
desired return, whHe she regrets the terrible 
anxiety she has unknowingly occasioned him 
during his hasty journey, while she attributes 
his pallor and languor to over-fatigue and 
exhaustion, Ormond feels as if the brand of 
guilt had seared his very heart, and as if his 
hypocrisy and misery were read, by every 
eye. 

The re-action from terrible suspense to a 
peaceful certainty had acted like magic upon 
his excited feelings. 

Now that fear was removed, Alice no 
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loiter occupied the most pTonunent place in 
his thoughts. 

Again the image of Kosina rose before 
him, and exerted the terrible dominion she 
had gained over him. 

He felt, when he had been returned but a 
fev hours, as if days had passed away. 

Much was that eTening to be spoken of ' 
on both sides, much to be ei^lained. Miany 
questions were to be asked, for letters aie 
but unsatistactory mediimis of communica- 
tion at best ; and so, to hide the terrible ■ 
secret which victimized him, Ormond expa- 
tiated fiilly upon his travels, the scenes of" 
wonder and beauty he had visited. He flew 
from topic to topic, fearful of dweUing upon 
any which might serve for any deeper com- ■ 
munion. But no doubt of any painful nature ■ 
crossed Alice's unsuspecting mind. 

Ormond was returned to her, and the days- 
of uncertain and harassing separation were 
ended. 

Fatigued as he was by the over-exertions- 
of the last ten days, a restlessness had taken 
possession of him, which Alice accounted for 
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by his anxiety to revisit the various scenes 
of former days. He wandered from room to 
room; he asked for music, yet scarcely 
listened to Alice's song ; while, absorbed in a 
reverie, he gazed upon the broad expanse of 
ocean glistening in the summer twilight. 
At lengUi he descended to the terrace. 
Alice followed imperceived, she stole to his 
side, she took his hand. A strange misgiv- 
ing fell upon her heart. At that instant the 
dread of unknown evil, which had haunted 
her when on the eve of their separation 
they had stood together on the sea-gdiote,. 
returned with agomzing force. 

At the first all had been too hurried — she 
too joyous, Ormond too thankful — ^for aught 
save an overflow of excited spirits to be ex- 
perienced. 

But now! too surely all was not right. 
His hand burnt within her own. She drew 
him towards a seat. 

"You are not well, dearest," she said a» 
she looked into his face. 

His gaze fell before hers; he could not 
stand its kind but searching glance. 
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"You have had too much anxiety, too 
much hurry, and all for me. I shall never 
forgive myself for the negligence which 
caused that hasty, terrible journey ; and I so 
imconscious how much you were suffering on 
my account." 

Her .words fell like fire upon his heart. 
He bent forward as if to feel the refreshing 
influence of the sea breeze upon his fevered 
brow. 

" I am not quite well, I believe, dear Alice, 
but a night's rest will do wonders ; and yet 
I do not wish for sleep ; but the night air is 
chiU for you : to-morrow — ^to-morrow, I must 
teU you all.'' 

"Tell me what, dearest Ormond? there 
surely is no concealment between us ? " 

"No concealment! do you then — no, 
you cannot know all ! " He put his hand to 
his head, as if to recall his wandering thoughts. 
" Yes, much has happened ; you surely must 
hate me. Your mother, kind, dear mother, 
can she ever forgive me ? first, for depriv- 
ing you of all your worldly fortune, and 
then " 
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" Oh, Ormond ! this is not like you, not 
like what you used to be — ^always noble, and 
nobly judging of others by yourself. What 
are this world's riches ? Besides, now that we 
are bound by the ties of relationship, are we 
not, if possible, only still dearer to each other ? 
Oh, speak ! say only that your afltection is 
still unchanged," 

" Kind, gentle, forgiving Alice I " 

"What have I to forgive? what is this 
terrible mystery? what has happened that 
you are so changed ? " 

" I am ill. I cannot explain — ^have pity 
— my brain is in torture — ^all seems on fire." 

He looked fixedly, wildly upon her. In 
an agony of fear she threw her arms around 
him, as if to support him, and led or rather 
dragged him to the house, scarcely knowing 
what she was doing. 

All was so sudden, so instantaneous ! A 
change fi-om unbounded joy to terrible fear I 
She had looked forward too fondly to the 
hour of the meeting, and now, what might 
not be impending ? 

That night she watcted by Ormond's bed- 
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cdde. He was in the delirium of fever ; yet 
Alice herself was scarcely less conscious. 
No entreaties could persuade her to bestow 
one thought upon herself. She could not 
remove her gaze from that one comer of the 
darkened room which contained all she best 
loved on earth. But a few hours, and she 
had wept tears of joy in his arms. So soon I 
so soon all was changed. It was as a fearful 
dream. 

Her mother too well knew the strength 
of Alice's devotion. She entered into her 
feelings ; nor did she add her entreaties to 
fliose of the physician in attendance, that 
her child should leave to others the care of 
watching in the sick room. 

A terrible fever had indeed obtained a 

mastery over Ormond's excited brain. Duty, 

« 

conscience, remorse, love, had too strongly 
urged their separate claims. The physician 
evidently had great fears for his recovery. 
Alice entreated, implored ; she knelt to him 
to save his life. For the first time in her ex- 
istence she madly questioned the decrees of 
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Trovidence ! She wished to die if he should 
be taken from her. 

The raging fever at length abated, and for 
•days Ormond lay in a kind of trance, giving 
scarcely any signs of life. Alice still watched 
in agonizing fear, and her strength seemed 
to rise equal to the exigency. For her 
mother's sake she endeavoured to support 
herself by food and repose. 

A change must soon take place ; there was 

still hope. Dr. M was an old friend of 

the family ; he had known Alice from her 
in&ncy, and, loving her as his child, he 
would Tellingly have spared her any sof- 
fering. Though accustomed to scenes of 
distress, his heart was not hardened to them. 
The words of consolation would fall from his 
lips, though his eye could not confirm them. 
AJice dared not trust them ; but at times ^ 
inexpressible feeling of renewed hope bright- 
ened into a smile, as she watched his counte- 
nance after his interviews with his patient. 
Once it spoke volumes to her heart. An 
«6poch, marked for good or evil, had passed. 
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There was improvement, hope, but too faint 

to be built upon. Dr. M feared to impart 

too much confidence to Alice. A relapse 
might occur, and the re-action from hope to 
fear would be beyond the endurance of her 
physical powers. 

But already Alice's thankfulness was past 
reason's cold control. She could bear all, 
anything, if only she might hope. She 
would bestow on herself more care than she 
had hitherto taken, in order that she might 
tend Ormond during the long hours of weak- 
ness that must follow. She only dreaded 
being kept away from him in ignorance of 
his state. 

Nearly three weeks had passed since Or- 
mond's return. Mourning and sadness had 
transformed all things around. The apart- 
ments were all but untenanted in which the 
mother and daughter had been wont to spend 
so many happy hours. The flowers that de- 
corated Alice's sitting-room were withered ; 
aU wore that desolate, neglected, uninhabited 
look with which sickness or death visits fa- 
miliar precincts. All soimd, too,' was hushed.. 
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The bright sun had been excluded, uninten- 
tionally, it was true ; but the cold aspect of 
the room seemed only too well to agree with 
the feeling which pervaded the house. 

But now in one moment, when hope was 
brightening the horizon, aU surrounding ob- 
jects once more spoke in joyous accents. All 
nature without seemed more beautiful than 
ever, whispering to Alice that she had never 
hitherto sufficiently prized her maay bless- 
ings. Her mother had besought her to let 
her watch in the sick room, while she enjoyed 
the necessary refreshment of the sea breeze. 
Perfect quiet and composure of mind were 
essential to Ormondes recovery. Were he to 
awake and find her anxious face bent over 
him, the step gained might be lost for ever ; 
for consciousness was slowly returning, and 
Alice therefore thankfully heeded her mo- 
ther's advice. She had not left the house 
for days. How her heart bounded with un- 
speakable gratitude at the change of feelings 
she was permitted to experience ! She had not 
of late veiutured to show herself in Ormondes 
sight ; but after the lapse of some days, when 
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he was still progressing fitvourably, how 
she longed to hear her own name pronounced 
by his lips ! Surely she would be the first 
object in his thoughts ! She was thankfiil 
that in his delirium he had not known how 
she had watched over him, in an agony that 
was never to be forgotten. 

One eyening she was alone in the ante- 
room she had appropriated to herself, her 
mother having been called away to satisfy 
the kind inquiries of visitors : wearied, and 
almost exhausted, she yielded to the drowsy 
influence which comparative composure of 
mind engenders after a lengthened great ex- 
citement. The book she was reading had 
fallen from her hand; the twilight had drawn 
a curtain around her; already she was ip, 
dream land, walking hand-in-hand with Or- 
mond on the dark sea-shore, when the word 
she had longed to hear sounded close beside 
her. 

She started up and listened ; all was still. 
She moved softly towards the adjoining room. 
This time she was not mistaken ; Ormond 
once more pronounced her name. Her heart 
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loeai quick. She opened the door, and knelt 
hy his bedside. Once more their eyes 
met. He was sadly altered, but not more 
perceptibly than Alice herself. She endea- 
voured to appear cahn, as she looked' upon 
his thin, pale fgtce; any sign of emotion 
would, she felt, have been unpardonable at 
such a time. Again and again she pressed 
her hands, her lips, upon his forehead. She 
could not, dared not, trust herself to speak. 

"Alice, why are you so altered? You 
«re not what you used to be. "What has 
happened. I believe I have been very ill. 
Have you been very unhappy ? " 

They were cold, strange words, scarcely 
Tepaying her agonizing fears and watchings. 
Perhaps his mind was still wandering. She 
looked at him fearfully. No; there was a 
-calmness in the eye which told that con- 
sciousness had fully returned. 

" I could not but be very unhappy while 
you were ill and suffering, Ormond dearest," 
she simply answered ; " but, thank God, you 
4Kre now recovering ! Oh ! it is a blessed 
^change ! " 
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" And have you watched over me indeed, 
Alice ? were you so generous and kind ? " 

^^ Do not speak of kindness from me, that 
word places a barrier between us. Who so 
privileged as myself to watch over you, and 
love you always as I have ever done ? My 
prayers have been granted. You have in- 
deed been fearfiilly ill ; but now all wiU be 
happy. You will live for my sake, dear, 
dear Ormond ! " 

" Yes, I have been near death ; and yet I 
did not wish for life. I did not shrink from 
the chauge I felt approaching. Now I have 
before me years of trouble perhaps, and 
temptation.'' 

He spoke low, evidently with effort. His 
words fell ever more strangely and bitterly 
upon Alice's stricken heart. There was a 
mystery in them. It was not the beloved 
friend of her childhood whom she recognized 
in him, who thus seemed as if he would crush 
in her the hope and affection, which had been 
proof against the late severe trial. 

But this was no time for explanation. 
Ormond's extreme weakness forbade even a 
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longer interview ; and fearfiil of losing her 
self-command, she silently withdrew, leaving 
her mother to replace her in the invalid's room. 

She was alone again. Never had she felt 
so depressed. " Ormond is changed, is 
changed," she repeated mechanically to her- 
self. " Is it illness alone, or is it some un- 
known cause — ^unknown at least to me — 
which in^pirds those cold, melancholy words?" 
She could have spent weary, terrible hours 
watching over him, tending him with all a 
woman's care, if only one kind smile, one 
grateftd, affectionate word or look, had been 
bestowed. 

She had thus, unconsciously to him, spent 
many days and nights, and now the moment 
she had longed for had laid upon her spirit 
a heavier weight of woe than had those days 
when hope itself was weU-nigh extinguished. 

She burst into tears, and wept long and 
bitterly. Sleep came to her assistance. Her 
mother had desired she might not be dis- 
turbed ; and when the light of early dawn 
first recalled her to consciousness, she awoke 
to an unwonted fear of coming e^dl. 
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But for the. short interview of the pre- 
ceding evening howhlesBed would have hem. 
the &TOUTable change that was now <xm&.- 
dently pronounced to have taken place in 
him she loved! — and BtiU she bitterly re- 
proached herself at times for her unthank- 
Aibiess. 

Towards evening, whrai Dr. M pro- 
nounced his patient to be most capable of 
bearing fatigue and excitement, Alice s^ain 
sought for another longed, l^ongh dreaded, 
interview. 

She approached Ormond's bedside, her 
hand full of beautiful summer flowers. Her 
heart beat quick. There was a &int smile 
of recognition, of thanks, but not of joy, as 
Alice whispered soft, kind words, and had. 
the flowers beside him. 

"You are, you have been, very, very kind, 
Alice," and he raised his eyes to her ; " anA 
I have never been " 

"Hush, dearest," said Alice, hastily, as if 
she feared to listen to his words ; " yoB are 
still weak ; a few more days and you will he 
able to say ail you wif^ I am come to act 
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the part of nurse for a short time. You wiU 
let me stay ? It would be such happiness !" 

She did not seem to question her right to 
remain, and Ormond smiled assent. How 
could he refuse her simple, kind request? 
They spoke but little ; yet it was compara- 
tive happiness to Alice to be once more with 
Ormond after their long separation, to feel 
(^e had but to raise her eyes and he was 
before her. 

Yet at times she felt an indescribable 
misery. And thus days passed away. Or- 
mondes recovery was slow ; for his mind ex- 
ercised an undue dominion over his bodily 
frame. He had no counsellor, none to whom 
he could impart his anxiety. Alice little 
read the depths of his heart, though she was 
alive to the certainty of a change having 
taken place in his feelings. 

They met but seldom, and only at stated 
times. When she entered his room, it was 
with a trembUng hope that the happiness of 
past days would return ; when she left him 
she felt disappointed, miserable. Hitherto 
no allusion had been made to either past or 
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future. During many sleepless hours, when 
first the mind regained its usual tone, though 
bodily weakness forbade the smallest ex- 
Mol Onnond dl^tly reviewed hi, position. 
He stood out prominently in his own imagi- 
nation false, weak, ungrateful. He had re- 
turned to Ashton, where the greater part of 
his life had been spent under the influence 
of generous kindness. He was bound by an 
engagement, which was destined to last 
during life, to Alice Lisle, while she was 
the supposed heiress of thousands. At the 
moment when fate had reversed their mutual 
positions, he felt that, should he fulfil that 
engagement, he should blast the happiness of 
his life, that the image of another would rise 
up before him and condemn his self-treachery. 
But was he privileged to retract ? Dared he 
free himself and absolve Alice? Could he 
thus requite her life's affection ? Would not 
any self-sacrifice be preferable ? Had he 
been still penniless, he might have revealed 
to Alice the miserable truth — ^he might have 
trusted to her pride and generosity to give 
him back his pledge ; but now, to place her 
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in a hunmiating position, at once to deprive 
her of her home and reject her love, from 
such horrible ingratitude he shrank. 

The contest was ended. The secret would 
die with himself. Alice must be his wife. 

And thus, while she watched over him 
and read by his side, or divined his smallest 
wish, with but few words of thanks, feebly 
expressed, for her reward, self-examining 
Bud self-accusing, he was meditating on his 
duty to her only. 

Duty!— cold word, unsatisfying to the 
claims of a devoted heart. 

Would Alice have stooped to the accept 
tance of so forced an offering ? Would she 
not rather have banished herself for ever 
from his presence — have given him back his 
troth — have severed every tie — ^all rememr 
brance of the words by which he had bound 
himself to her, rather than be degraded 
by placing herself between him and his 
happiness? 

His heart thus whispered what, if she 
knew all, would be the course Alice would 
take. 

VOL. in. s 
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Therefore the passage of his life which 
would sever all ties between them must 
never, never come to light. He would press 
for the consummation of his marriage as soon 
as health should be sufficiently restored. 
He only prayed that, after the irrevocable 
words were pronounced which united their 
destiny for ever, no pang or suspicion might 
cross Alice's heart. 

Having fixed his resolution, a calm satis- 
faction replaced the wearing anxiety which 
had hitherto retarded his recovery. The- 
coldness and estrangement of which he had 
been sensible in his manner might naturaUy 
be attributed to physical indisposition: he 
would endeavour to regain cheerfdhiess ; the 
victory over himself would bring its own 
reward. 

He had risen and seated himself in the 
arm-chair that Alice's own hands had placed 
for him near the window, that after his long 
illness he might enjoy the beautiful sea view. 
He opened the window. The soft breeze 
passed over him. It was refreshing and 
nvigorating. AU looked bright and hopeful. 
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There vere flowers in the recess, roses and 
carnations which he loved. He knew whose 
hand had silently placed them there. An 
open book was lying on the teble, with which 
Alice had beguiled the lonely hours she was 
accustomed to spend in his room, while he 
was musing over the course he was to take. 
His eyes momentarily glanced over the open 
page: he read the words — 

" No love can be bound by oath or cove- 
nant to secure it against a higher love. "So 
truth so sublime but it may be trivial to- 
morrow in the light of new thoughts.'^ 

There was temptation iu the words, felling 
as they did upon soil already too weU pre- 
pared for the growth of such pernicious seed* 
Was it accident or some miserable intuition 
of what was passing through his own troubled 
mind which had dictated to Alice the peru^ 
sal of such words ? 

He closed the book that they might meet 
his eyes no more ; they seemed to his mind 
to have been written by the spirit of evfl 
itself. 

His desk, which had been unopened since 
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Ms return, many weeks preTious, was before 
him. 

He knew too well that it contained one 
remembrance of the last months, on which 
his eyes conld not rest without his doing in- 
jury to her who was his betrothed wife. He 
withdrew the miniature of Eosina firom its 
secret recess ; for a moment forgetting his 
resolutions, he gazed upon it in rapture. 

There were the dark melancholy eyes, 
which once and once only had seemed to be 
riyeted in tenderness upon him in his last 
adieu — ^the lips breathing the iospiration of 
poetry and song, which had passed as by an 
electric touch into the hearts of a iN'eapolitan 
audience, and which had vainly endeavoured 
to recall him to duty and self-command — 
there was the pale open brow, whereon rested 
a dignity, before which vice, meanness, 
treachery, must shrink abashed. 

In his weak human nature he gazed long 
and passionately, while the resolve he had 
fixed for a moment gave way before the 
vivid memories which returned to him of 
Eosina Gonsalvi. 
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He was imconscious that durmg these 
agitating moments another's eye had rested 
upon him. 

Alice had caught sight of his figure from 
the terrace beneath, as he leant against 
the open window. Overjoyed at finding that 
he was able to move from his invalid couch, 
she darted up stairs. Her hasty Imock 
was unanswered — she entered. Ormond 
started. With feeble, uncertain touch, he 
endeavoured to replace the miniature in the 
desk. It slipped from his trembling fingers. 
Alice was by his side, she stooped to restore 
to him the carved ebony frame with its magi- 
cal enclosure as it lay at his feet. Pale as 
death itself he leant back in his chair, his 
lips moving without utterance. 

The terrified girl laid the miniature upon 
the table. At the moment she only thought 
of, she only saw Ormond before her: she 
fencied he was fainting, dying. She batiied 
his temples, his hands witTL-de-cologne, 
she drew back the window curtain that the 
air might revive him — ^then, as she saw the 
colour again faintly tinging his cheeks, she 
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tiirew herself into his arms in mingled and 
uncontrollable emotions. 

She had taken no note of the fatal picture ; 
but as Ormond, as if spellbound, gazed 
speechlessly before him, she glanced to- 
wards it. 

In a moment the whole truth flashed upon 
her. The key to his estrangement from her, 
to his long absence, his sudden iUness, his 
vague, unmeaning words, his cold and altered 
manner; all was in a moment reviewed with 
a certainty, as if his whole heart had been 
laid open before her. Whole years of an- 
guish could not have poured over her a 
stronger feeling of desolation, than that one 
instant concentrated in its flying passage. 

The words " Eosina Gonsalvi," written in 
large gold letters below the portrait, branded 
themselves with fire upon her heart. 

Ormond did not move or speak, all pulsa- 
tion seemed arrested: he would have fallen 
at her feet, but he was utterly powerless. 
At the moment few would have exchanged 
his feelings even for those of the heart- 
stricken Alice. Pity and anxious fear 
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usurped a mastery over her tender woman's 
heart, as she looked on Ormond's altered fea* 
tures. She withdrew from his side, and 
leant for support against an opposite chair, 
as she said in a low, steady voice- 

" Does she love you, Ormond ? " 

The words recalled him to himself. He 
gasped for utterance, and tried to stretch out 
his hand towards the picture, but fell fidnt* 
ing forwards. His:8lowly retarning strengtii 
^completely yielded to the shock his nerves 
had ™Jn2, and hia fearful agitation of 
mind brought on a relapse o^ the fever from 
which he had so lately recovered. Again 
in his darkened room the same eyes watched 
over him, and the same gentle step moved 
noiselessly about him. But his glance never 
rested upon her. He knew not that her love 
still ministered to his unconscious weakness. 
When the slightest symptoms of convales- 
•cence returned, she stole silently away. 

Her place was no more at his side. 

He did not deem himself worthy to pro- 
nounce her name : he could not seek an inter* 
view, which he had no more a right to de- 
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maud : he knew the troubled secret of his 
soul was reyealed to her. 

Again he rose at the end of many days, 
and paced his room with uncertaui steps, 
determined to throw himself upon Alice's 
forgiveness, to explain all. 

He entreated Lady Lisle, who had of late 
occupied the place Alice once loyed to feel 
belonged to her alone, to procure him the 
much dreaded yet desired interriew. 

No communication had passed between 
him and Lady Lisle respecting the portrait: 
he had found it replaced in his desk ; yet he- 
was conyinced she knew all. 

He nerved himself to the meeting he had 
invoked. 

Alice was in her sitting-room alone. For 
the jSrst time in his life's experience he felt 
he was intruding upon her privacy, he wha 
had ever been received with so glad a smile I 

The lock scarcely yielded to the trembling 
pressure of his hand — but — now he is again 
&ce to £eu^ with her, he feels like a culprit 
standing before his judge. 

He availed himself of the nearest seat that 
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"I cannot accuse you, Ormond. I have 
nothing to forgive. The truth flashed upon 
me darkly, suddenly, to which I had hi- 
therto been blinded. I have never, never 
sufficed to you ; you have never loved me 
with the love I feel you have bestowed on 
Eosina Gonsalvi." She pronounced the words 
slowly, cahnly — " But the worst is passed ; 
leave me, forget me ! let another live for 
you alone, as I have done, as I would have 
ever done." 

She stopped ; she felt how ungenerous waa 
the calm upbraidiug of her words, to which 
Ormond had no power to reply. 

Poor, weak, tender-hearted girl ! She 
could not bear to wound him from whose 
hands even death itself would have been less 
terrible than the desolation of soul she was 
suffering. 

" I can listen to any reproaches from you, 
Alice. I am humbled, more than miserable. 
But for an evil destiny, the terrible secret 
would never have come to light which has 
placed a gulf of such misery between us» 
My Mth, beUeye me, is pledged to you. 
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alone ! My whole life shall be an atonement, 
if you will only " 

"Hush, hush, Ormond!'' Alice for the 
first time turned her fiill gaze upon him, 
"I would not that the words which are 
hanging upon your lips should ever pass the 
barrier, I would not be degraded by being 
an ear-witness to their miserable meaning. 
We have known each other firom infancy. 
It was your affection, your confiding love, I 
had hoped to possess ; not the worthless tri- 
bute of a divided heart ! Should I wrong 
you, and her you love, by binding you to 
your pledge? Should I wrong myself, by 
laying up in store for future years the pangs 
of jealousy and fear, and of merited reproaches 
for unrequited love ? Take back your words, 
once so dear to me ! think of them but as 
tiie offspring of ignorance, of a heart uncon- 
scious of the treasure that lay in store for 
future, dearer communion. Why should you 
be self-condemning, miserable ?^' 

He longed to throw himself at her feet, to 
pray her to recall her proud, stem words. 
He knew they were wrung from the depths 
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of a heart hitherto aU-deyotmg. At that 
moment he would have given worlds never 
to have beheld the enchanting vision of 
Bosina GonsalvL 

" Alice ! if we part thus/' for as she rose 
to leave the room, something whispered to 
him that she was bent on an eternal separa- 
tion, " you ruin my happiness for ever ! You 
leave me with the brand of ingratitude upon 
me, which will inflict perpetual torture. K 
you restore to me the words with which I 
pledged my troth to you, you cannot restore 
the happiness of former days. Believe me, 
that you are still dear to me as ever." 

" Do not deceive yourself, Ormond. An- 
other, has filled the place for which I was 
never destined. Through long lonely hours, 
when you were fer away, I have questioned, 
until my very heart ached with agonizing 
doubt, whether the power had been entrusted 
to me of drawing forth your inmost sympa- 
thies, and still my fond, foolish love mastered 
all sorrowful convictions. Ashton is yours ; 
I believe you wiU love it, not only as the in- 
heritance which, long withheld, has of right 
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.descended to you, but as once the home of 
one who gave you all she had to give. Many 
cherished memories are connected with it, 
which time and sorrow can never loosen. 
Forget all that might tarnish the brightness 
of future days." 

She passed by him ; she had conquered all 
weakness sufficiently to have been able to 
preserve an almost iLaW ealnmess. He 
would have endeavoured to detain her, to 
entreat her again not to leave him thus, but 
awed by her calm self-possession, he dared 
not seek to withstand her resolution. It was 
natural that she should indeed part from hiifi 
who had shown himself so utterly unworthy 
of her love. All was so changed. Every- 
thing around seemed to remind him of his 
perfidy, his almost unpardonable guilt. Not 
a day or an hour had passed while they had 
lived under the same roof, in which he had 
not received some token of Alice's childish or 
girlish affection. 

His portrait hung upon the wall. It seemed 
to frown in condemnation upon him. There 
was the terrace on which so many evening 
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hours had been spent ; the very spot on the 
shore beyond, whioh had witnessed his part- 
ing promises on the eve of his foreign tour. 
There, even the red and white roses, which 
had for years grown side by side, and whose 
blossoms were now minglig i^eir sunnner 
fragrance. 

And yet, was he indeed rightly thus self- 
condenmed, and self-tortured? A torrent 
had seemed to sweep over him, and in head- 
long rapidity to have whirled him powerless 
before it. Would that he had perished under 
ihe wave which had buried his early bene- 
factor in its deep abyss ! Any fate seemed 
preferable to the misery he was enduring. 
Scarcely recovered from a severe illness, 
longing for sympathy and consolation, he 
yet, for the first time in his life, found him- 
self deserted and friendless. He had not 
dared to entrust all to Lady Lisle ; the con- 
sciousness of the misery he had caused hung 
over him as a weight ; he even shrank from 
the presence of Eustace Graham. Had he 
not a right to pass judgment upon one who 
had cast away the love of Alice Lisle ? la 
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these agonizing moments, scarcely did the 
image of Bosina Gonsalyi, for whose sake he 
was endttring such torture, rise with conso- 
lation in its aspect. He could not forget 
Alice's pale cheek, her firm, quiet manner; 
her stem, yet forgiving words, resounded in 
his ears. 

He sought Lady Lisle, urged by a reck- 
lessness which was proof against the calm 
upbraiding of her gentle countenance. He 
confessed all to her : his anguish of mind, 
his hatred of himself, his horror at the acci- 
dental discovery of Eosina's portrait. He 
did not excuse his weakness, or urge the 
many circimistances which, working together 
to cause him to enter into an engagement 
with Alice, might, in some degree, have pal- 
liated his after conduct. 

*' Plead for me with Alice," he continued, 
having slightly touched upon his unhappy 
interview with her. "Do not let her con- 
denm me for life to self-reproach. Believe 
me, her happiness is dearer to me than my 
own," 

" I do believe you, Ormond. I can enter 
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into all your feelings ; but I dare not give 
yon any consolation. I have erred, imwil- 
lingly it is true, but not the less certainly. 
In seeking to secure my child's happiness, I 
have dashed it to the ground. I cannot refer 
to the past; but Alice's determination is 
taken. Do not seek another meeting with 
her. In hearts such as hers, there can be no 
relenting. Do not degrade her by offering 
her a love which mocks the very name ! " 

" Oh, that I were still penniless and de- 
pendent, seeking a mother's protection under 
your roof ! " exclaimed Ormond, overcome by 
the vivid memories that crowded upon him. 
Only let me restore Ashton; let me beg 
my bread sooner than heap wrong upon 
wrong. Ashton is worthless to me, associ- 
ated as it must henceforward be with recol- 
lections that bring my apparent ingratitude 
to mind." 

"It is neither in your power to resign 
Ashton, nor would Alice be capable of receiv- 
ing it," replied Lady Lisle, pitying Ormond's 
emotion, yet imable to afford him any com- 
fort. " My jointure is large, so is Alice's 
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fortune, though she is no longer the possessor 
of Ashton ; but we neither of us desire riches. 
Still you will be dear to us, as you have ever 
been. You will now have it in your power 
to carry out your wishes. You love Eosina, 
xetum to Italy ; life is before you, and self- 
npbraidings are useless." 

She ceased speaking. Ormond could not, 
dared not urge any ftirther claims to affection 
or forgiveness. 

He was left to his own solitary reflections. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



'' Our early loved, hath, their after path 

From our steps far parted been ? 
Hath the hand of power, or the flame of wrath. 

On life's barriers, risen between ? 
Yet still in our dreams their shadows come, 

O'er the parting waste of years, 
Though the path is marked with many a tomb, 

And its sands are wet with tears." 

''Yet still thy name, thy blessed name, my lonely bosont 
fills, 

like an echo that has lost itself among the distant lulls 

Which still with melancholy note keeps fondly linger^ 
ing on, 

When the joyous tone that woke it once, is gone, for 

ever gone ! " 

It was the eve of a departure from 
Ashton. Alice and her mother had deter- 
mined on visiting the continent^ accom* 
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panied by Mrs. Graham and Eustace. Their 
route was not settled ; yet any change was 
preferable to remaining quietly at Ashton. 

On the morrow after his conyersation with 
Lady Lisle^ Ormond had set off for London, 
where his presence was absolutely necessary, 
being summoned on legal business. He had 
seen Alice no more. He was thankful that 
exertion was positively required of him, fw 
the atmosphere of his former loved home 
teemed with fearful memories. He longed 
to shake off the phantom that pursued him ; 
experience had taught him what suffering 
was! 

♦ ♦ # ♦ 

All is past, and Alice has awoke from the 
long dream of her youth. Overcome as 
she was at first by the shock she had re- 
ceived, time was still wanting to reveal to 
her the full extent of its desolating power. 
She had risked her all — ^what more remained 
to her when that all was shipwrecked ? No- 
thing but her filial devotion, her trust in the 
appointments of God's providence. 

There is a blessing in great suffering. It 
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is sent with the intention that it should prove 
a blessing, and great is its reward. It puri- 
fies, strengthens, settles. We feel its effect 
in each moment of our daily life. Long 
after tJie trial itself has passed away, still 
its healing wings seem outspread over us. 
We feel to have cast away fear, for reality 
has outweighed the imagmings of evil. We 
are no more treading on unknown land, 
timidly and warily taking step after step, but 
the way, though rough, we know to be sure, 
and we walk boldly on, having our haven in 
view. We feel the worst is past. We 
have borne it ; we cherish the remembrance 
of it ; there is no more shrinking firom the 
contact with sorrow ; we have walked hand 
in hand with it; it has closed our eyes with 
the sleep of the weariness of spirit; it has 
opened them when no sunbeam was to be 
seen tinging the wide and dark horizon 
which lay stretched out before us. Like a 
weight upon our hearts it accompanied our 
daily steps; stood beside us in solitude; 
mingled with us in the throng of fellow- 
creatures. It has searched into the hidden 
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recesses of our souls ; it has spoken to us, 
and, its voice once familiar to us, we no 
longer start if it sound again close beside us. 
To Alice the contrast between her past 
and present life was indescribably painfiil. 
Young as she was in years and experience, 
she was totally unprepared for the blow that 
had been dealt with so unmerciful a hand. 
Its effect was proportionally great, yet it was 
to be endured. Others had suffered before 
her, and others would in like manner suffer 
again. There was no escape from the stem 
decree that had gone forth. If a slight feel- 
ing of wounded pride mingled with her deep 
despair, it is more than probable that it 
served as a slight support to resolution. To 
the opinion, the censure of the world, she 
was indifferent for her own sake, but not for 
Ormondes. For his sake also she dreaded a 
meeting with, and the companionship of, 
Eustace Graham. His words recurred to 
her. They were words of ill omen. AU was 
too well known to him for the past not to be 
reviewed in a condemning spirit by one 
whose high principles forbade all yielding to 
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inclination, and who judged others no less 
impartially than he judged himself. It was 
not only that the whole fabric had been de- 
stroyed on which she had built her life's 
hopes ; what added to her misery was, that 
her high fidth in Ormond was destroyed also. 
She had looked up to him as one by whom 
the usual reputation of human frailty could 
not be gained. Her senses and her judg- 
ment had as much yielded to his superiority, 
as her affections had been subdued by his in- 
fluence. But now he had fallen ! — ^he could 
never rise again on a level with the standard 
she had once raised beside him. She knew 
the world would blazon forth the wonder of 
his desertion ; it would be the theme of many 
tongues, and then all would be forgotten, as 
new objects of common interest and topics 
for slander arose. The effect of this first 
grief on her would not be thus transient 
She knew it was irremediable. Still did her 
heart dictate his remembrance. It was part 
of her nature to cling too fondly to the ob- 
jects of her love. She knew that no other 
could hold so dear a place in her affections, 
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l)ut she was resolved not to yield to a weak- 
ness which would retard the healing influ- 
ence of time. 

She was sitting for the last evening in the 
room where so many happy days and years 
had been spent. To look around and fed 
that she must bid adieu to the home of her 
childhood would, under other circumstances, 
have been bitter enough ; but with a care- 
lessness that even astonished herself, she now 
contemplated the change in prospect. 

For many days the house had worn that 
xmsettled, comfortless look, which is given by 
the threatened departure of the principal 
members of a family. Far and wide the 
news had spread that Ashton had changed 
possessors, and loud and sincere had been 
the expressions in which all classes bewailed 
their own loss, and added at the same time 
to the distress of those from whom they were 
about to part. 

Many were the sad scenes through which 
Lady Lisle and Alice had passed, but at 
length farewell words had been spoken to all 
around, and the sorestpart of the trial was over. 
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Alice had postponed, until the last evening^ 
the performance of what conscience and pride 
told her was a necessary duty. On leaving 
Afihton for ever as her home, the last ties 
would be broken which bound her and Or- 
mond together; but the witnesses of the 
happy past still remained to her. 

Not a word or a line that his hand had 
ever traced, had she failed to treasure up 
with the most jealous care. And now as she 
carefully closed the door, she resolved to pass 
in review these records of her now blighted 
affection. 

One by one she drew from its resting- 
place each well-known letter; the last she 
had received from Italy, when unconscious 
that the seal had ab*eady been placed to her 
fate; the first, which had gladdened her 
childish heart, with its broad distinguishing 
marks of school-boy days. Amongst them 
lay other mementos — a coin, a pencil-case, 
a lock of curly golden hair, with the name 
and age of the donor on the folds of its en- 
velope. 

A painful task lay before her. Her reso- 
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lution gave way. Still too dear to her was 
the remembrance of him in whose aflfection 
she had once gloried ; she was now desolate, 
yet to the work of destruction she could not 
put the final touch. With a decision which 
rarely marked her actions, she replaced all 
in the order in which they had previously 
lain ; and, turning the lock of the desk which 
contained them, she resolutely consigned 
them to the packing-case that stood beside 
her. 

It was some consolation to her to carry 
away these loved recollections, even though 
the sight of them might renew her grief ! 

And now all was over. Hers was not a 
heart to cast blame upon one who had so 
miserably destroyed her happiness. She had 
almost hoped that he had been blind to the 
extent of her love for him, that his poignant 
self-reproach might be the less. It was a 
relief to her to feel that she was not destined 
to live among scenes which were impressed 
with Ormond's image. 

She longed to breathe any atmosphere 
rather than that of Ashton ! 
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Again fhe London season was at its height; 
and parks, clubs, and theatres were thronged 
to overflowing. Lady Lisle and Alice were 
oompeUed to remain a short time in London 
to complete preparations for their departure, 
and there Mrs. Graham and Eustace proposed 
joining them. 

It was fortunate for Alice that Lady May- 
flower was absent, in attendance upon her 
lord, who, seriously indisposed, thought her 
cheerful society would be as acceptable as 
that of any friend or domestic. 

As is often the case with worldly good- 
natured women, she only required proper 
scope for her powers of usefulness and enter- 
tainment to become a valuable member of a 
home circle. Nevertheless, Alice, in whose 
mind she was associated with ideas of frivo- 
lity and pleasure-seeking, rejoiced at being 
no longer open to either her regrets or anim- 
adversions. 

Pew of the ball-room acquaintances of the 
preceding year were aware of Alice's arrival 
in London, and wishing to remain as much as 
ppssible in seclusion, she entreated her mother 
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not to pay any visits, or accept any invita- 
tions. She was aware that Ormond was in 
London, and nothing she dreaded, so much 
as an accidental meeting with him. He had 
again expressed to Lady Lisle the same 
wishes to which he had entreated her to 
listen in their last interview at Ashton. 
But in his letters he had not alluded to the 
future, as if he had no more a right to beg 
for interest in the progress of events con- 
cerning himself. 

Alice knew but little of Eosina's history; 
when with her mother she rarely mentioned 
her name, though in connection with Or- 
mond she was the theme on which all her 
thoughts centred. She longed to behold 
her. Descriptions of Italy, and of Venice 
in particular, constantly recurred to her 
mind, and she pictured a Eosina in every 
d^k haired maiL that poetry or paintiS 
presented to her. Her ideal creations pos- 
sessed a majesty and beauty before which 
she felt Ormond's imaginative soul was des- 
tined to bow, and before which she herself 
shrank in conscious inferiority. Once she 
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was driviug with her mother down a crowded 
street. A figure on horseback attracted her 
attention. Involuntarily she shrank back, 
and lowered her veil. It was Ormond. He 
was deeply engaged in conversation with one 
of the occupants of a small open phaeton, 
which was standing on the opposite side of 
the street. Alice knew that she had herself 
passed by unnoticed, but not before an inde- 
lible impression had been made upon her by 
the peculiar beauty of the young girl to 
whom Ormond was speaking. 

To her surprise, Lady Lisle instantly de- 
sired the coachman to stop. 

" I cannot be mistaken. My old friend 
Mrs. Sherborne, Annie Mowbray, is in that 
carriage," the latter replied, in answer to 
Alice's inquiries: "so many years have 
passed since we met, I must renew acquaint- 
ance." 

"Not now, I entreat, dearest mother; wait 
for another opportunity." Alice laid an im- 
ploring hand upon her mother's arm. " Did 
you not see Ormond was there in deep con- 
versation ? It must be Kosina ! I know it ! 
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I feel it ! Write to Mrs. Sherborne, fix any 
time for meeting, but not now, I entreat ! " 

Lady Lisle yielded. She knew how pain- 
ftd a meeting with Ormond would be, parti- 
cularly if Alice's conjectures concerning Bo- 
sina should prove correct. They proceeded 
home in silence, Alice dwelling upon the 
classic features and dark expressive eyes, 
which in an instant had filled her mind with 
such unutterable thoughts, while her mother 
wafi no less intent upon bringing back to her 
recollection the image of her early friend, as 
the gay, lighthearted Annie Mowbray. 

They had not met since Annie's marriage, 
for a government appointment at Naples 
had been bestowed on Captain Sherborne, 
and he and his wife were now revisiting 
England for the first time for many years. 
Lady Lisle had fancied that they were still 
at Naples, whither she was principally at- 
tracted by the prospect of renewing her inti- 
macy with Mrs. Sherborne. 

It was an opera night. Lady Lisle had se- 
cured tickets for herself and Alice. In a very 
few days they were to depart for the continent. 
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Perfectly indifferent herself to pleasure or 
society, Alice quietly acquiesced in her mo- 
ther's wish that she should accompany her, 
as the principal part was to be performed in 
the opera by a young prima donna who had 
enraptured the musical world on the continent. 

Lady Lisle's box was secured in a part of 
the house the least open to observation, and 
Alice determined to remain as much con- 
cealed as possible. 

She felt that, during the performance, her 
eyes might again rest upon the person of the 
young unknown whom she designated in her 
own mind as Bosina Gonsalyi, and tiiough a 
painfiil and harassing curiosity would thus 
be satisfied, she no less dreaded than de^red 
to behold the innocent cause of all her 
misery. 

Casting a timid yet searching glance 
around, Alice turned to her mother to express 
her disappointment that the Eosina of her 
imagioation was nowhere visible. Still she 
hoped she might yet appear, as the box im- 
mediately opposite was unoccupied. It 
might be reserved for Mrs. Sherborne, under 
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whose protection the fancied Kosina seemed 
to be. 

Alice was not mistaken. In the distant 
part of the honse Lady Lisle discovered her 
friend; bnt her companions were only her 
hnsband and two or three gentlemen. 

So bent was Alice on her anxious search 
that she neither perceived the near approadi 
of her old admirer, Lord Horace Stackpole, 
nor did she at the moment, by directing her 
attention to the stage, discover the cause of 
the low and unceasing plaudits which rang 
through the assembled multitude. 

" De Villeneuve, de Villeneuve ! " said a 
voice close beside her. "I saw her at 
I^aples, in her first representation " 

The rest of the sentence was lost upon 
Alice, as she intuitively turned away, fearful 
of being recognized by Lord Horace. For 
the first time she fixed her eyes upon the 
object of the now breathless admiration of 
the whole house. Immovably she gaaed, till 
at length, in low and unintelligible accents, 
she whispered to her mother, " Bosina ! " 

"My poor child!" Her mother passed 
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her arm round her waist^ and drew her 
gently towards her. She scarcely knew with 
what strength Alice was endued. Her ex- 
treme paleness alone gave sign of inward 
emotion. 

The house was crowded. To leave it at 
that moment would have been next to im- 
possible. 

" It is over, dearest mother. I can bear 
all — ^indeed I can ; but at first it was so sud- 
den! It must be Eosina. Listen! what 
magic tones ! " 

They did not thrill through the heart of 
Alice only. There was another, of whose 
presence Eosina was aware ; whose eyes were 
fixed upon her ; and who, lost to all sense of 
what passed around, stood as if on enchanted 
ground. 

Casting away aU harrowing recoUections 
of scenes in which he had of late suffered so 
bitterly, Ormond gave himself up to the* 
illusions of the present moment. He was 
released jfrom all engagement to Alice. Her 
own lips had pronounced his doom. He was 
free to follow the course fete had apparently 
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marked out for him. Eosina was before him. 
To remove her from the position in which 
«he was placed was, lie felt, as much his 
duty as it was his inclination to listen to the 
Rotates of his love. He little knew that 
Alice was present, or the keenest self- 
reproach would again have turned all to 
anguish. 

He determined that this should be Eosina's 
last representation. He would seek her, and 
tell her that all obstacles were removed — 
that he came to claim her as his bride. 

While these thoughts were rapidly passing 
through Ormond's excited brain, and while, 
at the close of each scene, the most rapturous 
applause ran through the house. Lady Lisle 
received a few pencil lines from Mrs. Sher- 
borne, begging her to visit her on the mor- 
row, as, independently of the pleasure she 
anticipated from a renewal of friendship, she 
wished to ask her advice on a very important 
topic. 

At that moment Lord Horace stepped foi 
ward, and claimed Alice's attention. With 
the peculiarly negligent air of a man of 

VOL. III. V 
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jGashion, lie addressed her instaatly upon the 
topic which, at the moment, excited such 
universal admiration, as if no passage in 
their lives had ever previously drawn thein 
into a closer affinity. All doubts were at 
once removed regarding the identity of Made- 
moiselle de Yilleneuve with the lady Bofidna 
Gonsalvi, Lord Horace entering into all the 
minutiae of the history of the noble young 
prima donna with which he was acquainted. 
Kor did he, without alluding to the report of 
the breaking off of Alice's engagement, &il 
to describe the excessive admiration with 
which Ormond had been touched &r the 
^^ Luda " of the Ifeapolitan stage. 

If he fancied he thus wounded Alice'e^ 
susceptibility he was mistaken. ' ' What has- 
once been consumed by the fire cannot again 
be injured by it." Alice, in her turn, 
answered with a cahnness which disarmed 
him from making any further attempt to 
mflict torture in disguise, and, regrettijig^ 
that Miss Lisle had so late in the seasoiL 
honoured London with her presence, Lord 
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Homce took his leave with a bow of the 
most finished courtesy. 

There was sometbiiig in AHce's manner at 
once so refined and simple, that it always 
inspired Lord Horace with a deference which 
he rarely accorded to personal merit. He 
knew that she was no longer the heiress of 
Ashton, yet at the very moment when he 
was probing her sensitiveness to the utter- 
most, he would gladly have hailed an 
opening for a renewal of intimacy. Her 
cakn, negligent manner acted like a spur to 
his irritated self-love. 

However pleasant it may be to renew 
early acquaiatance, most persons experience, 
after the kpse of many years, a certain 
shrinking when on the point of being ush- 
ered into the presence of those with whom 
they had been once connected by friendly 
ties. The gulf of time which divides past 
and present is suddenly closed, and memory 
again distinctly records impressions which 
intermediate scenes had for a while effigiced. 

In fancy, the schoolboy again invites his 
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opponent to a mimic fight, or the collegiaii 
wanders arm in arm with his feUow-student ; 
the yonng girl opens her heart to a sympa- 
thizing Mend, and the husband breathes 
again fervent vows to the wife of his choice. 
At the same moment, a vivid consciousness 
of a change having passed over all sadly 
mingles with the recollections of brighter 
days, and we turn from what we have been 
to what we are. 

Some few preserve through life the same 
lightheartedness which distinguished them 
in youth. Of such was Mrs. Sherborne, 
who contrasted the small miseries of Fenwick 
House with the home of her choice, much to 
the disadvantage of the former. 

As she flew down two flights of steps, 
followed by three or four children, to greet 
her .early friend, Lady Lisle fancied she again 
folded in her affectionate embrace the Annie 
Mowbray who had ever been endeared to her 
through her participation in a season of the 
deepest sorrow, so bright and free from all 
traces of care was her countenance. Alice 
cordially returned the kind greeting of her 
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mother's friend; but as she sat somewhat 
apart during the confidential converse that 
was instantly established between those who 
had been so long separated, one idea alone 
filled her mind. Perhaps Eosina Gonsalvi 
might be under the same roof with herself ; 
perhaps in a few more minutes she might 
even behold her. While she was again re- 
calling her image, and reviewing with in- 
creased misery the events of her own short 
life, her mother had been made the confi- 
dante of the secret which Mrs. Sherborne 
had been so anxious to communicate. Lady 
Lisle had heard how, pitying the high-bom 
maiden's desolate position, Mrs. Sherborne 
had concurred in her husband's generous 
wish of removing her from the protection of 
the former Lady Woodash, and how every 
argument had failed by which she had en- 
deavoured to dissuade her from continuing 
in the fascinating profession she had selected. 
Mrs. Sherborne concluded by saying that she 
had offered her a home, as long as she was 
happy and contented, under her roof; but 
that the startling news of Ormond's professed 
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love for her, and the breaking off of hispre- 
viong engagement to Alice, had detennined 
her to consult Lady lisle upon the best 
course to be pursued. 

"Have you seen Onnond?'' was Lady 
Lisle's first question, as Mis. Sherborne 
finished her short history. 

" Yes, yesterday, for the first time. I did 
not even know that he was in London. An 
accidental meeting took place between him 
and Eosina, at the very moment when you 
must have been driving past us. He 
appeared much agitated in the subsequent 
interview with her." 

"You know what changes have taken 
place, dear Annie. Our little Italian boy, 
whom I have brought up and loved as my 
child, the Ormond Lisle of the present day, 
is proved to be the rightftil owner of Ashton. 
My fond, foolish wishes have been frustrated. 
It is a sad tale. I had thought to secure my 
child's happiness, but it has not been so 
ordained. Is Eosina here ? " 

Scarcely were these last words pronounced, 
when the door opened, and the young Italian 
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herself appeared. There was no need of an 
introduction, which to both her and Alice 
would have been so painfiil. In one instant 
Alice had surveyed the majestic beauty of 
Bosina ; the indescribable grace of form and 
feature ; the high-souled, imaginative cast of 
countenance, which seemed empowered by 
nature to influence as well as to charm. 

Lady Lisle silently withdrew with her 
Mend. The interview so sudd^y brought 
about was, she well knew, earnestly desired 
by Alice. 

These two were together — a strange link 
united them, binding apparently one to 
misery, the other to happiness. Yet, stand- 
infif as they did side by side, who would not 

would have been adjudged to Ahce rather 
than to the contemplative-looking, though 
beautiful, Bosina ? One bore the impress of 
genius and of an independent spirit, matured 
by suffering; while to the other life had, 
until a few weeks previous, been naught but 
a summer dream. Ahce, the fair, gentle, 
loving English girl, seemed the type of all 
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most excellent in woman, fitted to be man's^ 
chosen companion, to soothe and comfort; 
while Eosina's was apparently more the 
dignity, the intellect, to prompt to high and 
generous deeds, to guide and conquer. 

" I know all " said Alice, " and I have 
longed for this moment. Since my eyes first 
rested on you, your image has haunted me^ 
It is to teU you ho.^ dear is his happiness to 
me, that I have sought you. Were I noble 
and generous, I should forget the dream of 
my own life," she continued, as she drew 
Eosina with her to the nearest seat, for 'her 
trembling limbs refused further support. 

" You are noble, angelic ! " exclaimed Eo- 
sina, while in her passionate sympathy she 
knelt at Alice's side. ^^ But why this hard, 
cruel, seK-imposed task ? I have heard all 
from Ormond ; and oh ! not for worlds would 
I interfere between you and your happiness. 
Had not your own will, your own words, 
released him, he would not, in the bitterness- 
of self-condemnation, have sought me." 

^' You are misled by your kind sympathy, 
or you know not what you say," replied 
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Alice, calmly. ^^ Can the devotion of a life 
be repaid by cold duty alone — can it be 
satisfied with aught but an undivided heart ? 
Had he loved as I did, Eosina, even your 
beauty, talents, virtues, would have been 
powerless to withdraw him from me.'^ 

"You pierce my heart!" exclaimed the 
Italian, with all the fervour of her nature. 
"Would that I had never been bom to have 
brought this misery upon you ! ^' 

" It is a strange fate that has brought us 
in close connection. My admiration, rather 
than my blame, rests upon you. Neither, 
believe me, can I judge Ormond harshly. I 
only feel that the faith, so bright and happy, 
with which I ventured on the ocean of life, 
is departed for ever." 

No feeling rose in Eosina's heart to gain- 
say these words, which sad experience dic- 
tated. In fancy she flew back to the. days of 
her own first acquaintance with Ormond, and 
of her awakening to a hitherto unknown 
world. The more she was conscious of being 
under the unlimited influence of him who 
had sacrificed to her the happiness of another, 
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the more keen appeared the contrast between 
her position and that of Alice. She could 
not offer consolation ; the attempt to do so 
would have been a mockery of all that 
affection had once held sacred. 

" I know Ormondes inmost feelings," con- 
tinued Alice, as if determined not to shrink 
from the task she had undertaken. '^ Long, 
long years wiU not efface the remembrance 
of his early days ; they will throw a shadow 
across the brighter Aitiire; for, Eosina, I 
feel that you will suffice to him. Tell him^ — ► 
for he will often cast a lingering and sorrow- 
ful thought upon what I have been to him 
— tell hiTYi that I shall be, not happy, but at 
least thankful that I ha^e not debarred him 
from the enjoyment of that bliss you will 
secure to him. Do not let your union be 
delayed ; cherish, watch over him, as I 
would have done." 

She threw her arms around Eosina, mur- 
mured a few kind words of farewell, and 
then turned to seek her mother. 

She did not know that at that very mo- 
melit Ormond was beneath tiie same roof with 
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her, that in speechless misery he had even 
witnessed the concludiag part of her ferewell 
to Bosina, as he entered by an opposite door 
from that through which she was hastily re- 
treating. As she descended the stairs, her 
shadow fell upon him, yet he dared not 
breathe a word of adieu. He gazed immov- 
ably with blanched cheek and closed lips, 
until she was lost to sight. 

But now he is at Eosina's side, where an- 
other had so lately stood, whose spirit still 
^emed to hover around him, and the Italian 
maiden saddening the meeting which would 
otherwise have been so joyful ! 

"You will know what my love for you 
has cost me, Kosina! When you parted 
from, me in your own land, you bade me re- 
trace my steps — it was then too late. Not 
that suspicion had ever crossed her pure, 
guileless heart, but all power over myself had 
departed from me. Oh ! believe that I have 
suffered much for your sake." 

" Can our love prosper, then, when it is 
based upon the misery of another?" replied 
Bosina, while an expression of deep tender- 
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ncss overspread her beautiful countenance. 
" Even my affection must be worthless, com- 
pared to the tried love of years ; and yet I 
feel we were destined for each other ! I ami 
homeless, all but friendless ! Ormond, you 
will be to me the reality of that bright vision 
which floated across my sad heart, gilding 
everything in its swift passage, when you 
first whispered kind, loving words." 

He answered by folding Eosina to his 
heart. She had never known what happi- 
ness was before ! He was to be her protec- 
tor through life ! 

" If any atonement can be made for the 
injury, the remembrance of which presses 
heavily upon me, Eosina, it must be at your 
side — it must be through the devotion of 
my life to you, that I can redeem the past 
in the least degree. The world will lightly 
esteem my desertion when you become my 
bride : it will even smile upon me, and 
friends will press around, but only to aggra- 
vate my self-reproach; while you, Bosina, 
firmly as once you withstood me, you will 
now cling to me under all changes of time 
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and circumstance, ever my beloved : your 
home will be mine, wiU it not ? No yearn- 
ing for a vain, unsatisfying applause will 
dim the brightness of domestic bliss. Can 
you promise me so far ?" 

In Eosina's deep, expressive eyes, Ormond 
read the confirmation of his dearest hopes— 
for which he had given in exchange the love 
of Alice Lisle. 

« « « « 

Once more, as summer days pass swiftly 
by and yield to autumn's transitory sway, 
deserted Ashton, once cay and cheerful as 
the hearts it hai contled, again puts ou 
the garb of rejoicing, and all around be- 
tokens approaching festivities. 

In Ashton harbour flags are flying from 
many a mast-head, evergreen arches span 
the busy village street, the colours of the 
time-honoured family of the Lisles deck 
many a shop-window, and many a hoUday 
suit. 

Bright flowers enliven the terraced garden, 
the hall-door stands joyously and hospitably 
open, while the sound of mirth and revelry 
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is heard resoimding &r and wide through 
every hearth which owns a master in the 
young baronet of Ashton Park. 

Ormond once more stands in his old ances- 
tral halls. His bride is beside him. He 
needs her smile, the loving pressure of her 
hand, the tones of her soft, melodious voice, 
for old familiar &ces are wanting to greet 
him as in childhood's hours, and haunting 
memories crowd thick upon him, and mar 
the happiness of his bridal day. He leads 
her through the halls that even in their 
gala aspect look to him deserted — for now, 
where is Alice? where the loving mother 
and daughter, for whom destiny had reserved 
so changed a lot ? 

Even words of welcome from friendly, 
well-remembered voices contain a silent re- 
proach in the oblivion they imply of those 
who once ruled with gentle sway ; and while, 
with the freedom of early intimacy, the old 
domestics crowd around with affectionate re- 
spect, and praise the beauty of the bride, and 
echo each other's wishes for happiness and 



\ 
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I long life, their thoughte are &i away with 

their former beloved mistress, and sweet 
Alice Lisle ! 

Could Bosina, innocent, high-minded, and 
loving though she was, wipe out the stain of 
weakness, Msehood, and ingratitude, which 
conscience told Ormond he had incurred ? 

He may sun himself in her smiles, Alice's 
self-renunciation and devotion may be only 
remembered as having removed ai harried 
to his Tinion with another, still some sad 
memories wiU avenge long and deeply the 
loving, the forsaken companion of his youth, 
the daughter of his early friend. 
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CHAPTEE XII, 



'' We may love again, and the latter ties 
Of life may be bright and strong ; 
But if broken, never in memory's eyes 
Will their fiagments shine so long. 
And the shnn^s of our childhood's stainless fslih, 
We may leave them far and cold, 
But the heart still turns to the stars of youth 
With a love that ne'er grows old," 



Anok. 



ti 



life may change, but it may fly not; 
Hope may vanish, but can die not; 
Truth be veiled, but still it burneth ; 
Love repulsed, but it retumeth," 



Shsllet. 



And where is Alice Lisle ? 

She is dwelling amidst scenes where fancy 
had often preceded her, but he whom she 
had loved was not at her side to throw a 
halo over all. 
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The mountain land of Switzerland, the 
classic ground of Italy, possessed but few 
charms to lure her from her melancholy. 
Not that she indulged a repining and un- 
happy spirit, but the growth of years was 
not to be eradicated in a few short weeks or 
months ; though all were kind, and she pos- 
sessed the love of many hearts, the aching 
void within was still unfilled. 

Each mind is a world hid from the sight 
of even the most perfect vision. Often it is 
as a book, legible on the outside, but within 
written with undistinguishable, even oppos- 
ing characters. The sunshine and the shade 
can seldom be properly interpreted, as to 
which is thrown over the passing moment. 

In some, particularly in highly-wrought 
minds, there is an inexplicable consciousness, 
which cannot pass as it were by contact, but 
by an electric touch alone can enter into 
another's mind. 

If any one felt for Alice it was her mother. 
If any one felt with her it was Eustace 
Graham, for the sincerity of his affection had 
brought out the noblest qualities of his na- 

voL. HI. X 
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tiite, and he would have considered no sacri- 
ficc too great by which he could have spared 
her the bitter trial she had suffered. ' 

•Towards him Alice had always manifested 
an!" indifference, which he was ^ contented 
shi(rtild coldly repay his devotion while the 
lot she had ch6sen was in prospect. ^ If, when 
aldne, hopffe ever whispered to Mm' now of 
some brighter days in store, hei rearfed- up an 
imaginai*y edifice but to see* it- dashed' to fhe 
grbund, ^s he sat or walked hy Alice's side 
on' the banks of the sunny lake of G6m6. 
There w^d the summer destined to be spent 
which followed the last Lady-iiisle and Alice 
hacd parsed at Ashton. . . ' • 

She "W^as pleased that he should be her 
companion; she woilld smile kindly Ti{)on him, 
as she rested upon his arm while climbing 
the steep an^ents which bound the lovely lake. 
He had been Ormondes friend : even now that 
was the secret link which bound her to him . 
She could indulglB in long reveries, while he 
read aloiid to her : her poetic ifency found an 
echo in his richly stored mind ; she could even 
talk to him of other days. Buit she never 



asked herself ^i^hj he lingered tio |bidly be- 
side her, why her wishes seeined to originate 
in. his forethought, and why, dnring his 
temporary absences, she herself felt more 
lotiely than nsnai. Sh^ did not know howj 
neoessarjr he was daily becoming to her, even 
wbfle her words rang coldly on hk ears. 

One evening, some weeks after they had 
taken up their abode on th£ banks of Como, 
Eustace invited Alice to a row on iHe lake. 
It had been an oppressively hot day, and 
. mdst agceeable was the prospect of the eooler 
twilight. The moon was* riang behind the 
via^-dad hi]Is,'and dark shadows were throw- 
ing their lengths across the still water. 

Puring their constant rambles, little con^ 
versation was carried on between Eustace 
and his companion, Alice availing herself of 
the privilege of long-standing MOTidship, 
and, as had of late become her. wont^ ad^ 
miring in silence thi^ surrounding beauties. 
Eustace, naturally reserved, did not care to 
disturb her meditations ; he only asked per- 
mission to be her constant attendant and 
protector ; ^ indeedj his present mode of life 
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procured him a greater amount of happiness 
than he had ever before experienced. 

This evening he fancied he perceived 
something like the expression of former days 
on Alice's countenance, as she placed herself 
in the small boat by his side. A faint hope 
stole across him that time might restore her 
to happiness. 

"You look so bright this evening, dear 
Alice, it is such a pleasure to see you smile 
again ! " 

He wrapped her cloak around her, and 
they rowed into the moonlight. 

"I ought to smile sometimes, I think, to 
repay you for your excessive care of me. 
We seem to have but little communication, 
though we are such constant companions." 

" I do not agree — ^words are not the only 
medium of commimication — ^your thoughts 
are clear to me : I feel I enter into them. 
You are imaginative, Alice ; but how great 
soever may be the charm fency can shed 
around, believe me we must in this world 
live for realities, if we would fiiMl the duties 
that lie before us in our daily path.'' 
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" I would say, give me my phantoms and 
my visions again — they will not desert me," 
replied Alice quickly; "and yet I feel you are 
right. I must bring my thoughts back into a 
more settled channel. Will you assist me?" 

" Only tell me in what way, dearest Alice ; 
you know my willingness." 

" I must indeed live more for the sake of 
those around me, for my mother's sake, who 
lives but to see me happier. I must exert." 

" Live for me, only let me have some in- 
terest in your eyes," were the words which 
rose to Eustace's heart, though they were 
not pronounced. 

" May a blessing be on your resolve, 
Alice ! " he at length replied, as if musing on 
its import. "What would this world be 
without hope? what should I myself be if 
hope did not challenge the fature? Each 
moment of our lives bears the impress of un- 
certainty, and from its ashes springs that 
charming vision, illusive hope." 

" Yes ! spreading its golden wings gaily 
to the glittering sun, yet sadly closing them 
ere the shades of night close in," replied 
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Alice, as she stooped to gather some heanti- 
fal white lilies that floated on the soi&ce of 
the lake, and shone like stars in the mooHi- 
light 
' ^^ If hope close her wings, she is CTer ready 
to open them again and again, nntiring in 
the flight. She wafts the mariner across tbe 
stormy deep, uncertainty not foretelling the 
&r-off strand on whidi his endeayonrs and 
his life may be shipwrecked. Hope guides 
th^ warrior's steps oyer sandy deserts, pre- 
cipices, and defiles, to that battle-field where 
he thinks to win an nntamished name, bat 
he knows not that with his red blood that 
battle-field shall be stained. Show me the 
spot on earth over which hope wayes not its 
bright and many-coloured banner," continued 
Eustace, inspired by his subject, and the 
beauty of hill and yale, and soft rippling 
wayes surrounding him, to throw off his 
accustomed teserve. "The midnight stti- 
dent sees a name great and durable traced 
on an imaginary scroll ; would not his efforts 
to secure it cease if the coming year were -to 
show it, instead, written on a stoiie in his 
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village clmrch-yaxd ? Another strives un- 
<5easingly in the sultry Indian clime, that he 
may possess an offering worthy to present at 
beauty's shrine. Eich in wealth, perhaps 
with an honoured name, he again treads his 
native soil, but the idol of his hopes, despis- 
ing his constant love, bas fpr^en him for 
another." > 

" Then of what value « has. life been to 
him ? " replied his companion in the tone pf 
one who suggests, a thought which wpi^d 
serve as a spur to further conversation, rather 
than as one who asjks a question. ; 

" Hope has made ,the man, d^r ^c? ! 
Endeavours after a good end, though unjsnic- 
eessftd ia their main object, leave some bei^e- 
ficent traces on the sands of life. Some 
latent powers have been discovered, whic^, 
pnce aroused, will no longer lie dormant, 
an^ mf^y be afterwards exerted for the gopd 
of the community at large. This world 
would be a sad blank without hope." 

"1 feel you are right — ^you must haye 
been studying the subject lately; to liye 
without an object is terrible." ., ^ ..- 
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" Do-not speak as if such were with you the 
actual case, Alice ! True it is that the restless 
mind seeks employment, and that many who 
force their perplexing way upwards to the 
conquest of an empire, would fthriTik from 
the daily acts of small self-denial demanded 
of those who lead an obscure life. Ambition 
does not throw her broad arch across such 
obscurity, and the gray mist of monotony 
must wrap itself for a time round those who 
walk in secluded valleys. But the scene will 
change. The glorious sun will shine on all 
around. The most neglected and hidden 
spots will be revealed. As his rays fidl upon 
them, the mists roll away, and the glare of 
fidse and transient light &des before the one 
unerring and searching beam — the glance of 
the All-seeing One.'' 

" You are quite poetical and imaginatrve 
tiliis evening, Eustace," replied his com* 
panion ; " it is impossible that the beauty we 
see around should not have some effect upon 
our minds and feelings. It enables us to 
give words to thoughts which would other- 
wise be unrevealed. See how the thin trans* 
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with inexpressibb pleasure, neyertheless, 
that he beheld the influenee which the charms 
of nature were begiiming anew .to exerci/se 
over Alice. He augured a softening of the 
feelings which bitter disappointment hfid 
produced. Her capacity for pure enjoyment 
had apparently deserted her of late months. 

They rowed home in happy sUence. 

^^I shall long remember this charming 
moonlight evening/' said Alice, while Eustape 
was mooring the boat, « and your definition 
of hope, but aU cannot be philosophical." 

She took his arm, and they mounted the 
flight of stone steps which reached to the 
water's edge from the sloping green terrape 
fronting their summer abode. 

A feeling which he would not for worlds 
have either expressed or failed to experience, 
gave a tone of enchantment to Alice's simple 
words, aad they were again silent until they 
reached the house. 

There were evident signs of an arrival 
having taken place during their absenqe. 
Lights were moving to and fro; servants 
were biisied ra carrying in various packages ;. 
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and the tones of 'a familiar voice, coming 
^m th.e open verandali; sounded in the m 
night air* 

The ei^teen months of widowhood and 
of absence had elapsed, which Mary Grahqm 
had devoted to retirement, and Alvanley h^ 
acfme to claim her as his wife ! Tr^e to his 
noble and generous nature, he had strictly 
adhered to the promise he had made when 
death closed the scene in the monastery of 
St. Dominic, that a certain time should 
elapse before he urged the fulfilment of the 
dying man's request. But while rendering 
a duty to the memory of him whose name 
she bore, and to a wprld in many cases more 
disposed to censure than to sympathy, Mary 
Oraham contemplated the future, as she was 
well aware, with a more certain expectatipn 
of happiness than she had ever eacperienced 
since the days of her girlhood. 

iN^ow there was no nfeed of form or cere- 
mony. Each was inexpressibly dear to the 
other. Scarcely, with the freshness of youth, 
had the extravagant ideal colouring of life 
departed, but, moderated by experience alone, 
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the future bade fair to substantiate the visions 
of a hitherto unknown happiness. Both had 
suffered; and though not less deep, the hap- 
piness granted in the midst of life is calmer 
and more equable than that which gilds its 
onset. 

In a lonely chapel, where their own faith 
was preserved, those words were spoken 
which indissolubly united Mary and George 
Alvanley. 

« « « « 

But Alice and her mother still lingered in 
their summer retreat, without any longing 
desire to revisit their own shores. 

Where Alice was, there was her mother's 
home; for what Ashton had once been no 
place on earth could be to either mother or 
daughter again. 

Still Eustace remained their protector and 
companion. It seemed impossible that with- 
out him they could dwell in a foreign land. 
He had become part of their existence, par- 
ticularly since his mother's second marriage 
had left him comparatively lonely and at his 
own disposal. 
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Some weeks after George Alvaoley had 
introduced his bride to Heatherton as her 
home, Eustace and Alice were alone in the 
verandah that faced the lake. Their conver- 
sation turned upon the early trials of both 
their parents— upon the strange separation 
and connection of their lives at different 
periods. 

" How differently endurance is carried on 
in different characters," said Eustace. " We 
must endure hardship often with or without 
our will ; but every one is not a fruitful spot, 
profiLting by the lessons they receive." 

" No. My mother is one of your fruitful 
spots, I think. How beautifully she has 
borne her trials! Of course we have no 
choice, we must endure ; but those who en- 
dure without repining are my admiration, 
and they deserve to be admired. So few of 
us jpOTtalB .eaa- carry on suffering silently and 
unseen ! " 

"There is the difficulty," exclaimed Eustace 
hastily : " the fretting of small impediments 
to comfort and happiness on the surface of 
daily life is wearisome to many who would 
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glory in manfully overcoming strong adverse 
circumstances. There are many who toll 
night and day for the benefit of perhaps tih- - 
grateful fellow-creatures, immindfiil of what 
life might give of comfort, luxury, and inde- 
p^dence ; and, when the day is ended, per- 
haps no loved voices greet them on their 
threshold when the day^s toils are over." 

" You are alluding to missionaries, or to 
such as devote themselves specially tb th6 
service of mankind, I fancy. As to the de^* 
nition of the word * sacrifl^ce,' I tMnk* it is a 
title often acquired without b^ing merited f ' 
foJ instanci^, thcfefe who axe bound by n6 ties 
of 'bendVdlence to tti^ mass of their fellow- 
cr^atuf es, often devote themselves exclusively 
' to "thte • welffire of individuals, and though 
' only following the bent' of inclination theiir 
actions take the forai XJf self-denial.'^ 

^^No exerfci^ii in behalf^of. those -we fove 
can be called a sacrifice. A portion of the 
ha{)piness we bestow recoils upon ourselves," 
replied Eustace. 

'^' Then will you make a sacrifice of your 
coikfort, and let us finish our conversation 
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Some weeks after George Alvaoley had 
introduced his bride to Heatherton as her 
home, Eustace and Alice were alone in the 
verandah that faced the lake. Their conver- 
sation turned upon the early trials of both 
their parents — upon the strange separation 
and connection of their lives at different 
periods. 

" How differently endurance is carried on 
in different characters," said Eustace. " We 
must endure hardship often with or without 
our will ; but every one is not a fruitful spot, 
profiting by the lessons they receive." 

" No. My mother is one of your fruitftd 
spots, I think. How beautifully she has 
borne her trials! Of course we have no 
choice, we must endure ; but those who en- 
dure without repining are my admiration, 
and they deserve to be admired. So few of 
^j^^^ on offering dleatly .nd 
unseen ! " 

"There isthe difficulty," exclaimed Eustace 
hastily : " the fretting of small impediments 
to comfort and happiness on the surface of 
daily life is wearisome to many who would 
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to heed. Perhaps they scarcely fell upon 
her ear; certainly they obtained no reply. 

She was stiU absorbed by the subject they 
had been previously discufising. 

" Whatever springs from an earthly source, 
flows onwards in an earthly channel. I feel 
that, though obeying the most amiable im- 
pulses of our nature, self-pleasing acts of 
kindness claim no high and future reward. 
Cheerfiil and responsive smiles are very 
pleasing, but a well-earned and enduring 
satisfSaction must have' a stronger rootrthaa 
our own inclination." 

" To what are you alluding?" said Eustace, 
witii a certain timidity in his tone. 

" I cannot think you really require expla- 
nation, dear Eustace, you whohave always been 
so kind and considerate for me ! My life's 
history is known to you, and now experience 
is all that remains to me — ^the dregs of the 
poisoned draught," she continued, with more 
sadness than bitterness in her tone. 

She had ventured on a subject hitherto 
tacitly avoided. IsTo wonder that her com- 
panion hailed the opening, for further eon- 
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verse. He had longed for the moment which 
would opportunely permit the expression of 
his 8yxnpa%, if not his affection. 

" Do not say that experience is all that re- 
mains to you, Alice, valuable though it be, and 
sadly earned. With the keen appreciation 
you possess of all that is beautiftd and glori- 
ous in life, with the powers with which you are 
so largely gifted of bestowing happiness, with 
a mind formed and cultivated as yours, how 
can you profess to look upon life as a blank ?" 

He spoke with earnestness, while a slight 
tone of reproach conveyed to his Ijstener 
part at least of his meaning. 

" Comparatively, life must be a blank to 
me," she replied. ' ' Would I could feel other- 
wise, but the unforgotten past contrasts too 
sadly with the present. We may nerve our- 
selves to the performance of wearying occu- 
pations ; we may command our smiles, our 
tears, but we caonot banish memory, or gloss 
over stem realities." 

" It is a weakness to dwell on the irreme- 
diable past : pardon me, Alice, I would 
strengthen, if I cannot cure." 

VOL. ni. T 
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" You would, as many others, draw con- 
solation from unavailable sources : you would 
perhaps say, that one who has thrown away 
the love of years, should be remembered no 
more. It is the very unworthiness on which 
you would base your arguments that points 
the keenest dart. The whole fabric of my 
faith is shaken : virtue, constancy, affection, 
are but names. Poor, pitiful humanity ! and 
a weak-minded, confiding girl, must teach a 
lesson to you, who glory in the superiority 
of your manhood, and we must bear all with- 
out redress, meekly, silently, lest we should 
outrage the modest dignity of our sex." 

She had never before expressed such severe 
sentiments, and while the crimson flush tinged 
her cheeks, Eustace could not, however un- 
wiUingly, but silently acknowledge their 
truth. 

^'Do not judge all for the fault of one,"' 
he said, with deprecating tenderness. 

'^ I did not intend to have uttered suck 
words — ^to have made such bitter accusations. 
I know not what power forced them from me ; 
I would wiUingly recall them, and you 
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must forget them, Eustace. I would not 
that anothei* should condemn one who has 
left me to mourn his desertion : tell me, ad- 
vise me, put before me some deserving aim.'^ 

She buried her face in her hands, as if to 
shut out the remembrance of her own pas- 
sionate words. 

Eustace would have drawn her to him, have 
divulged the secret of his own years of devo- 
tion, have bidden her look to him for future 
happiness and protection, but he dared not 
at such a moment speak of his own feeble 
hopes and earnest wishes. He had trusted 
that time had already passed a healing hand 
over her sorrow. He was painfully unde- 
ceived ; yet, dear as she was to him, he could 
not cast away treasured hopes. Intimate as 
they had been from childhood, Alice had 
scarcely sounded the depths of his character^ 
to which reserve added a strength and deci- 
sion often denied to greater brilliancy and 
quicker impulses^ 

"Life will not always wear the same aspect, 
dear, dear Alice," he whispered, as he bent 
his head over her shoulder; " you are very 
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young to bid melancholy always abide with 
you ; you will yield to other influences, you 
wiU." 

" I shall never forget ! How can you ask 
or wish that I should ? You may think me 
impardonably weak, but even now I love to 
dwell upon moments in which the whole 
happiness of a life might have been concen- 
trated, though I at times do bitterly reproach 
myself for my folly." 

" Banish all regrets, they are unworthy of 
you, Alice. You have duties to perform, in 
which regrets must have no share: do not 
think that there is but one point towards 
which the line of happiness may be drawn. 
Look round the world, how few have realized 
early expectations !" 

" I can never love again," she interrupted 
hastily ; " I do not wish it." 

"You deceive yourself, I trust, dear Alice," 
Eustace gravely replied, though a sad fore- 
boding denied his words' trtith. " You can- 
not exist without some object on which to 
lavish your affection: believe me, we are 
not independent creatures." 
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Strange thoughts flashed through her mind. 
Self-absorbed as she had hitherto been, she 
had but lightly considered the many acts of 
unvarying kindness which had ever marked 
Eustace's conduct towards her and her mo- 
ther. She had not admitted as a possibility 
the love of any individual but of Ormond 
alone. She shuddered as the idea crossed 
.her mind, that Eustace could ever seriously 
hope to be to her aught but a trusted friend 
and adviser. She honoured and esteemed 
him above any human being except her mo- 
ther; but while he was ever at hand to 
minister to her xmexpressed wants, she did 
not know what composing influence he exer- 
cised over her spirit, nor how the long hours 
were brightened by his presence. 

During the ensuing week no allusion was 
made to the late conversation. Eustace's 
nmnner towards Alice was only, if possible, 
more deferential and considerate than usual. 
He rejoiced to perceive that she applied her- 
self with more energy than had of late been 
her wont to her various occupations. The 
time was approaching which was to put an 
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end to his self-granted leave of absence. He 
felt that home duties recalled him to Moor- 
field. His resolution almost failed when he 
perceived an expression of regret and disap- 
pointment on Alice's countenance follow the 
announcement of his intention to return to 
England the following week. A few words 
would have removed all doubt — ^have made 
him perhaps happy for life — but he dared not 
trust himself to pronounce them. While he 
confided all to time, he knew too well the 
strength of Alice's character to risk a present 
disclosure, which might end together his 
hopes and his suspense. 

Thus they parted. 

And now Alice began to appreciate more 
and more the share Eustace had taken in the 
daily routine of her life. She vainly wished 
to recall privileges she had so little valued, 
now that they were no more to be enjoyed. 
She sadly missed the xmobtrusive devotion 
which had always been so active in her ser- 
vice during the months Eustace had spent 
with her on the shores of Como. It was 
natural, she concluded, to feel the want of 
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such a companion. A vague idea crossed 
her mind that had she trusted her happiness 
to him, he would not have been the one to 
cast a shadow across her life. 

Time passed on, untU aU the seasons in 
their change had presented their various 
beauties to the self-exiled mother and 
daughter. Again the spring returned, and 
with it came a promise from Eustace to 
revisit Italy, and be Lady Lisle^s escort back 
to England. 

Once more he stands beneath the same 
roof with Alice. He looks at her with im- 
feigned delight. 

The sparkle in her soft blue eyes, as she 
fondly welcomes him, is an earnest of her in- 
ward pleasure. 

" An Italian winter has done wonders for 
you, dear Alice ; I think you had better not 
return to England: let us turn our steps 
southward. You are bound by no ties to 
any particular spot in the whole world : let 
us roam where fancy takes us." 

Lady Lisle smiled. She had silently ob- 
served, that during the last few months a 
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change had taken place in Alice's mann^^ 
and appearance, which betokened the growth 
of happier feelings. 

She cordially promised to give her assent, 
in answer to Eustace's proposition, to any 
plan by which her child's wishes might be 
gratified. 

"I think I shall never be happier any- 
where than I am here," said Alice, as, agree-^ 
ing to Eustace's request to revisit their 
favourite haunts of the preceding summer, 
she placed her arm within his. 

Her tone was so light and cheerful, Eustace 
thought himself rewarded for all his forbear- 
ance, and for the tedious months of self-im- 
posed separation. 

He thought her more beautiful than ever 1 
He could have pressed her to his heart, in- 
stead of timidly offering her his arm, but 
still his reserve interposed with cautious ad- 
monitions. 

There was much to tell on both sides. 
Books had of late been Alice's and her mo- 
ther's principal companions. They had evi- 
dently assisted in restoring the mind of the 
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former to its accustomed happy tone. But 
excursions^ far and near, amongst the beauti- 
fill environs of Como, had also beguiled many 
a bright winter's day, and Alice's portfolio 
was once more filled with evidences of her 
taste for the beautiful* 

Why should the tale be longer delayed, 
which could be so quickly told, of a youthful 
aud jealoTis affection, of unselfish friendship, 
and untiring devotion through years? Eustace 
longed to divulge all as she sat by his side 
in the sofk twilight. She had asked many 
questions relative to Moorfield and Ashton, 
and once the name of Ormond even passed 
her lips. 

" Is he happy, Eustace ?" 

" Tes, but he is changed." 

"I do not wish him to be changed. I 
should like always to be able to pic- 
ture him to myself as the Ormond of 
former days." — She said this without 
eflfort. Eustace's heart beat quick. — "Ko- 
sina! Is she the same beautiful crea- 
ture still? Perhaps the fervour of her 
nature may be a little cooled by contact 
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with our cold English clime. Is she kind, 
loving?" 

" Yes ; she is enthusiastic in her love for 
everything English — ^for her husband in par- 
ticular." 

<^I am thankful that Qrmond has found 
in his wife all that my affection for him could 
have wished," exclaimed Alice. ^^ I should 
grieve indeed were he disappointed in the 
hopes he had cherished." 

"But now you could bear to return to 
Ashton? — you could bear to witness Or- 
mond's happiness ? " 

" I don't know," she replied, with a mis- 
chievous smQe ; " perhaps after many, many 
more years. But how could you or any one 
expect me to forgive Fortune so soon the un- 
kind stroke with which she visited me, com- 
pelling me to give up my home and " 

"That is not the question, dear Alice. 
You once said you could never love again." 

" I did : and have I not kept my word ? 
Do you think any Italian knight has wooed 
and won me during your long absence ? and 
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do you as guardian venture to call my con- 
duct into question?" 

"I do ; and I ask more — ^I ask for the 
dearest boon that earth can grant me — ^I ask 
for your hand — ^for your love, Alice ! I ask 
for it on this our first day of meeting after 
months of absence, beneath this green ches- 
nut tree, in this fading twilightj in face of 
these glorious mountains and the blue expanse 
of these living waters ! I ask it frankly and 
boldly : you will grant it ? " 

She did not turn away, or withdraw the 
hand he had closely held in his. This was 
for him sufficient assurance that the boon he 
asked was granted. The joy was too deep 
for words with which he pressed her to his 
heart, and lavished a thousand kisses upon 
her glowing cheek. 

Years had passed away since Ormond had 
been an actor in a similar scene, and those 
years had formed the character of Alice 
Lisle. Her idol had been displaced. She 
had shed those bitter tears which are wrung 
but once in a lifetime from a heart which 
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has lost that idol. ISow happiness was before 
her. She had learnt to read her woman's 
heart, and was grateful for the power she 
possessed of rewarding Eustace's devotion, 
while she could unhesitatingly trust to his 
guidance. Worth, beauty, and excellence are, 
sooner or later, justly appreciated ; and those 
over whom the aflfections exercise the strong- 
est power, even when first hopes have been 
bitterly disappointed, learn to cling to that 
which they can " make most closely their 
own." 

Lady Lisle's fondest wishes were now 
ftdfilled. She rejoiced that her child should 
be to Eustace Graham the blessing of that 
home of which she herself in early youth 
had unwillingly been the bane. She had no 
misgivings when she entrusted her Alice ixy 
his protection for prosperity or adversity. 
# # ♦ ♦ 

There are contrasts in life ! The moment 
which brings joy to one to another brings^ 
woe. Life and death are strangely inter-- 
mingled. 

While some, as those who have been actors^ 
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in the scenes these pages have described, 
move quietly on in the paths assigned to them, 
undisturbed by any more remarkable changes 
than those which necessarily accompany 
man's course from the cradle to the grave, 
others undergo a series of une:^pected vicis- 
situdes. 

At the ^ame time the beginning often 
foretells the end. 

The unprincipled Di Castro prospered in 
this world. While all his views were sub- 
servient to self-aggrandizement, he yet never 
outraged the outward decencies of life. He 
gained from the world all he asked for or 
wished to possess. 

Investigation need go no further. 

Not such was the lot of her who, in be- 
coming his wife, had made sacrifices both of 
her good name and her worldly possessions. 
All but penniless she had fled from his pro- 
tection, to follow in an unstable profession 
the bent of genius and impulse. 

With the Lady Eosina's change of position 
and subsequent marriage, Madame di Castro's 
popularity underwent a signal revolution. 
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Her caprices were not easily borne by those 
who felt bound to her by no ties but those 
which they could easily, and would willingly, 
snap asunder. When the term ceased of her 
first engagement to Signer Benivento, she 
was informed that her talents would be no 
longer put in requisition. She endeavoured 
to procure an engagement on a smaller scale, 
and when her efforts failed, and she was driyen 
to extremities, she joined a party of strolling 
players, who fencied they should make their 
fortime through the renown that attached to 
her name. Unaccustomed to the hardships 
of the life she was leading, a prey to vexa- 
tion and remorse, too proud to seek assist- 
ance at the hands of her former Mends, 
she was attacked by sickness, and after a 
short illness her unhappy life was brought to 
a close at an inn in a retired village, hav- 
ing been watched over and supported by 
humble charity alone. 

But to turn to brighter things, for the 
mom of Alice Lisle's wedding-day has 
dawned, and all nature around seems to 
enter into her happiness. It was true, but 
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calm. No misgiving trembled in her heart 
as her mother placed the orange flower 
wreath upon her brow, and arranged the 
drooping folds of her bridal veil. 

She loved Eustace so truly, and trusted to 
him so confidingly! The history of her 
young life was so well known to him. With 
the knowledge he possessed that in her 
heart was the fond and undying memory of 
the past, he had yet trusted his happiness to 
her keeping ; while he was conscious that 
for her he possessed the power of throwing 
an all but unclouded simshine across the 
future. 



THE END. 
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